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Extensively used in Philadelphia, New York, and 
throughout the United States. 








~The New American Arithmetic, 


(BUTLER’S SERIES.) 


REVISED AND ENLARGED. 


The New American Arithmetics comprise Part I, Part II, Part III, and Practical (Part II and Part III 
bound together.) ‘These books have won a high place in the estimation of thoughtful Teachers. While they 
provide amply for a complete Common School coursé in Arithmetic, they are at the same time so compact, 
| well arranged, and free from verbiage that they can be 


' - Mastered in a Reasonable Time by the Average Pupil. 


. The Series has just been revig:d, and also enlarged by the addition of 


Fifty Pages of New Problems 


Of the kind always acceptable to both Teacher and Pupil. The books are published with or without answers. 





The Best Appliances for Teaching Reading. 


THE NEW READERS, ) ( THE NEW?READERS, 
READING CHARTS, » BUTLER’S SERIES. ~- READING CHARTS, 
CHART PRIMER, j | CHART PRIMER. 
The Butler’s Series of Readers and the new Reading Charts and Chart Primer leave nothing to be de- 
sired in the way of appliances for teaching reading easily and well. They are attractive in appearance, sub- 


stantial in construction, reasonable in price, and embody the best of modern methods. In entire accord with 


the Series are 
3 The New American Spellers, 


Composing the Primary Pronouncing and Advanced. A leading feature of these books, is that words having a re- 
lation to one another of association, position, class, or particular subject, are grouped in the same lesson, and the 
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he sale of more than 


TWO MILLION COPIES. 


THE BEST APPLIANCES FOR TEACHING GEOGRAPHY. 
MITCHELLS COMMON SCHOOL SERIES, 


| COMPLETE IN 
| MITCHELL’S PRIMARY GEOGRAPHY, (Penna. Edition.) 









MITCHELL’S INTERMEDIATE GEOGRAPHY, (Penna. Edition.) 
TOGETHER WITH 
Mitchell’s New Outline Maps. 
The publishers announce with pleasure the completion of a thorough revision of Mitchell’s Common 
School Series. This revision includes 


NEW PLATES, NEW MAPS, NEW TABLES, NEW ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Much of the descriptive matter has been re-written n accordance with the latest and most accurate infor- 
mation attainable, and great care and labor have been expended on the geographical tables which embody 
2 the most recent statistics from the best authorities. 


EK. H. BUTLER & CO., 
1? and 19 SOUTH SIXTH ST., PHILADELPHIA. 
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promanciation of every word is clearly indicated. The merits of these Spellers are emphatically endorsed by | 
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ON THE GRADING OF THE SCHOOLS. 


GENERAL PRINCIPLES INVOLVED, WITH SOME SUGGESTIONS FOR THEIR APPLICATION. 


BY THOMAS H. BURROWES, LL. D. 


T scarcely needs to be stated that the se- 
lection of a suitable site for a school-house 
must precede the erection of the building. 
Hence, the principles involved in proper 
location are to be considered, before the 
form, size, or material of the house is deter- 
mined. But there is a subject preceding, 
both in time and importance, even those of 
location and construction, which does not 
always receive due attention:—this is the 
grade or kind of school to be established. 
This question is, first of all, to be decided. 
For, as the same site will be found no more 
suitable for every kind of school, than the 
same place for all branches of every other 
business; so, neither will the same size or 
form be proper for a school of every grade, 
any more than it would for the carrying on 
of every branch in any other employment. 
Gradation of schools and location of houses 
will, therefore, naturally be considered first. 
Schools of different grades are not only 
in existence, or in progress of establishment, 
under every well-ordered system of educa- 
tion, but the law of this State requires the 
classification of the common schools, ac- 
cording to the wants of the youth to be in- 
structed by their means; and makes the 
duty of classification obligatory, whenever 
the circumstances of the district admit of 
thisarrangement. The reason and necessity 
for carrying this manifest design of the school 
system into as speedy and general operation 








as possible, are equally evident and cogent. 
The whole scope of the common school sys- 
tem demands the gradation of the schools. 
Without it they never can be complete or 
fully effective. They have succeeded and 
were expressly designed to supersede, the 
pauper schools. But if the schools of the 
free system be made to dole out, to all who 
enter them, only the same scanty degree of 
knowledge which was imparted in the pau- 
per schools, the distinctive badge of pauper- 
ism will be found but to have been removed 
from the persons of the few to the minds of 
the many. ‘‘ Poor’’ scholars may be oblit- 
erated, as a class, from society, but /vor 
scholarship will be rendered general. ‘This 
cannot have been the design of the wise 
framers of the common system. It is re- 
pugnant to every principle of republicanism, 
progress and justice. In Prussia it is said 
that every child is ‘‘ due to the school.’’ 
Here, it may be laid down as one of our so- 
cial principles, that, as the best services of all 
her children are due to the State. so, it is the 
duty of the State to bring out, to their full- 
est extent, all the talents and powers for 
good, of all her children. A moment’s re- 
flection will show, that this can only be 
done by such arrangement of the schools as 
shall enable each so to pursue knowledge 
as appropriately to develop all his higher 
and nobler powers ; and that this arrange- 
ment is but another name for gradation. 
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Division of labor—that great promoter of 
modern improvement — nowhere applies 
more efficiently or productively than in the 
business of instruction. Every person, con- 
versant with the subject, is aware that, un- 
der a proper system, a class of ten or even | 
twenty pupils, of similar attainment and | 
studies may be heard to recite in the same | 
length of time as a class of two or three, and | 
each be made to derive an equal degree of | 
benefit. Frou this it follows, that a school di- 
vided into two or three classes in each study, 
may be made to derive a much larger degree 
of benefit in the same time, than one com- | 
posed of the same number of pupils broken 
into ten or fifteen classes. ‘This desirable | 
result can only be effected by the proper 
gradation of the schools, which is nothing 
more than that systematic division of labor 
which assigns to the same school and the | 
same teacher, all pupils of the same or nearly | 
the same class of attainments and studies; | 
sending to their appropriate higher or lower | 
institutions, those engaged in other branches. | 

This arrangement, wherever practicable, 
is the most economical mode that can be 
adopted for the improvement of the schools. 
It will cause a greater degree of progress to 
be made by each pupil in the same time, as 
well as enable a larger number to be properly 
instructed for the same expenditure. Com- 
mon justice will finally decide, when full- 
ness of supply shall permit fair competition, 
that in teaching, as in every other profes- 
sion, itsmembers must receive compensation 
in proportion to their qualifications and ser- 
vices. When thisshall generally be the case 
the economy of graded schools will be plain. 
Thus: if there are only fifty pupils studying | 
Geography, Grammar, History and Algebra, | 
in a district with five schools, and if these 
fifty are scattered amongst all those schools, 
it requires no argument to show that five 
teachers of the higher grade, both of salary 
and qualifications, are or ought to be paid 
to do what one might more readily accom- 
plish. Nor is the waste of money the most 
serious evil. The time and minds of all the 
pupils—both of the more and less advanced 
—in the mixed schools, are wasted; where- 
as, by the proper gradation of the schools, 
both these priceless portions of the capital 
of life, now !n the process of investment for 
eternity, might be saved. 

The scarcity of well-qualified teachers, | 
forms another strong reason for speedy clas- | 
sification. So long as there shall be found 


a few pupils studying the higher branches in 
every school, so long will the want of more | 
teachers of the higher branches be felt ; and | 
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this want will increase and cramp the sys- 
tem, more and more. Every effort to im- 
prove the schools without grading them, will 
but increase the scarcity of teachers of the 
higher attainments, by causing an unreal de- 
mand for theirservices. This state of things 
will also, and most unjustly, cause many 
worthy and comparatively successful teach- 
ers of the lower branches to be decried, or 
to be placed in the false position of being 
compelled to attempt instruction in branch- 
es above their present attainments. The 
opening of two or three of the schools of 
each district solely for pupils in the higher 
branches, in the care of properly-qualified 
teachers, would materially lessen both these 
evils. The existing scarcity of teachers of 
the higher branches would be less felt, and 
those of the lower schools be relieved from 
their present embarrassments. By these re- 
marks it is not designed to convey the idea 
that any one is fit to take charge of a prim- 
ary school. On the contrary, peculiar fit- 
ness and preparation are as indispensable in 
the child’s first as in his last teacher. 

The government of the schools will also 
be found to be facilitated and their moral 
tone improved by gradation. Precisely sim- 
ilar motives to good conduct and incentives 
to study, or the same forms of restraint and 
punishment, are not to be indifferently em- 
ployed in regard to all classes of pupils. 
Those who have merely passed the period 
of infancy must be treated differently from 
those who are approaching maturity. This 
commingling of the various species of dis- 
cipline, which are unavoidable in a mixed 
school, is not only inconvenient, but to some 
extent injurious to both classes of youth. 
The constant association of the very young 
with those of more advanced age will also, 
probably, be found to be more or less morally 
and intellectually detrimental. The boy 
)f six or seven will, naturally, imitate the 
ad of sixteen or seventeen; but unfortu- 
nately, that perverseness which seems to be 
a portion of our nature, will cause the vices 
of the exemplar, instead of his virtues, to be 
most generally copied. So, on the other 
hand, though the elder may not become 
positively demoralized, in the ethical sense 
of the term, by this contact, yet he incurs 
the risk of being retarded in his intellectual 
development, and of losing a portion of op- 
portunity for that useful preparation for the 
battle of life, which is found in continually 
measuring one’sself with none but equals and 
superiors, and which is, perhaps, one of the 
best fruits, as it should be an essential fea- 
ture, in every well-ordered school. 
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The terms equals and superiors are, of 
course, here only employed in their legiti- 
mately republican sense: any system of edu- 
cation productive of differences in society, 
other than those arising from inequalities in 
age, intellectual attainment and morality, 
being in direct hostility to our political and 
social institutions. Hence, it may be well 
to inquire whether an imperfect system of 
ungraded common schools may nct have been 
the parent, to some extent, of those unre- 
publican classes and distinctions, which are 
becoming more strongly and obviously de- 
veloped with every year of our progress as a 
nation, and which must be restrained. 

The children of the same neighborhood, 
of all conditions in life, go to the same school 
to acquire the rudiments of learning. Thus 
far they receive the same common advanta- 
ges, as well as experience the same feelings, 
one towards the other. But soon the son 
or the daughter of the wealthier parent 
reaches the extent of knowledge attainable 
in the mixed country or village school, and 
must, of necessity, be sent to the select pri- 
vate academy, or the distant boarding school. 
Of necessity, this is done; for higher at- 
tainments than are procurable in the mixed 
common school are indispensable; but ne- 
cessity, also, though of a sadder kind, in the 
meanwhile detains the child of indigence in 
the ungraded home school. Thus, this ab- 
sence of grades in the schools is found to 
promote those very grades in society, at 
which monarchists sneer and over which 
patriots mourn. For here—at the very out- 
start in life—commences that divergence of 
playmate from playmate, of neighbor from 
neighbor, of feeling from feeling, which 
finally stiffens and hardens into separate 
ranks, and classes, and castes. There must, 
it is admitted, be varieties in condition and 
worldly circumstances, so long as there shall 
be differences in talent, attainment, and at- 
tention to business amongst men. But, if 
the children of affluence were, from their in- 
fancy, taught to desire to add the good-will 
of their less favored associates to their other 
treasures, the addition would not be found 
to be the least valuable portion of their in- 
heritance. Wealth thus enriched would be 
a public blessing; an inheritance thus un- 
grudged might endure for generations. In 





this point of view, the social effect of so 
grading schools as to detain the youth of all 
conditions in a state of common and asso- 
ciated apprenticeship to republican equality 
and simplicity, presents itself in its true 
light. 

Finally, a strong reason in favor of the 
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immediate classification of the schools, is the 
effect which it will produce upon the educa- 
tional feeling of the district. While the 
schools are mixed, the studies confused, their 
whole condition unattractive and the general 
result therefore unsatisfactory, little increase 
of favor to the schools, or of love of learning, 
will be manifested. The common system will 
be sustained, or rather tolerated, more out 
of an indefinite idea of duty and desire to 
promote the good of the future, than from 
any strong conviction of its value, based on 
positive, tangible, present, beneficial results. 
But grade the schools properly and classify 
the pupils in each grade correctly, and the 
fruits of the system will soon become mani- 
fest. Parents will then see that their chil- 
dren are making substantial and regular pro- 
gress, in their own home schools; they will 
therefore make every sacrifice to keep them 
longer in them than they now generally do. 
The pupils themselves, instead of wishing 
for the day, as they now generally do, when 
they shall be emancipated from the tedium 
of attendance at institutions in which there 
is neither methodical study, the hope of 
rising to a higher school, nor much progress, 
will desire to continue in each grade, not 
only for the sake of the knowledge to be ac- 
quired there, but for the honor of transfer 
to the next. Thus a new feeling will be in- 
fused into all ; and, were there no other good 
to follow the arrangement, this alone should 
decide in its favor. 

Let it not be urged, even by the most 
thinly-peopled districts, that these and simi- 
lar considerations have no bearing upon 
them. It might beso, if the common schools 
were the expedient of a day or a generation, 
intended, like a tax-law in reference to the 
State debt, or a levy of the militia in the 
time of invasion, merely to meet an existing 


emergency and then beabandoned. Widely 
different is its purpose as well as scope. The 


school is more for the distant future than for 
even the necessitous present. The ground 
hallowed by its wall is consecrated forever. 
Its teacher, forming as he does one in the 


long succession of his noble calling, is set 
apart for the highest temporal duty. The 


building may now be rude, the concourse of 
pupils scant, and their instructor’s qualifi- 
cations limited; but who can foretell the 
changes which the wants and the progress of 
a few short years may effect, or estimate the 
vastness of the superstructure which must 
rest on this foundation, when Pennsylvania 
shall double or treble or even quadruple her 
present millions, and this Union be com- 
posed of scores of States as populous and 
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powerfulasshe. The grave question whether 
any or all of those States shall then be her 
superior in moral and intellectual grandeur, 
must be mainly determined by what is done 
now. The State is the collective power of 
the people ; and the character of the people 
is the character of the State. It is consid- 
erations of this kind which invest with such 
vast importance the proper establishment and 
regulation of our institutions for the train- 
ing of youth, and which should ever keep the 
future, equally with the present, in the minds 
of all entrusted with their care. 

The number of fixed grades which consti- 
tute a regular series of classified schools, will 
be found to result from the nature of the 
studies pursued in the district. In most 
large mixed schools there are three well- 
defined classes or groups of studies, and con- 
sequently of pupils. First: Those who are 
learning the rudiments of Reading, Writing 
and Arithmetic, and who compose the large 
majority. Second: A smaller number, who, 
having to some extent mastered the rudi- 
ments of those branches, are seeking farther 
advancement in them, and adding also the 
knowledge of Grammar, Geography, the 
History of their own country, and general 
or practical Arithmetic. Third: A very 
few, who desire to obtain a critical com- 
mand of their own language; a knowledge 
of general Geography and History, with 
Algebra, Geometry and the higher Mathe- 
matics; some acquaintance with the Natu- 
ral and Moral sciences; and, it may be, 
the elements of other languages, ancient 
or modern. ‘The first study the primary 
branches, indispensable to all: the study of 
Grammar of their own language is the char- 
acteristic of the course of the second; while 
the pursuit of the higher branches is reserved 


for the third. Hence, where separate schools 


or grades are established, the members of 
each class naturally group themselves to- 
gether, and their respective schools are 
thus called Primary, Grammar, and High 
Schools. 

Not only do pupils thus group themselves 
in school, but, when advisedly and not by 
accident or carelessness withdrawn /rom 
school, it is, im most cases, at the end of one 
of these three grades or courses. Grammar, 
Geography, advanced Arithmetic and His- 
tory, are unfortunately not considered neces- 
sary by many parents, and their children are 
therefore taken from school when possessed 
of the mere rudiments of Reading, Writing 
and Arithmetic. Mathematics, the sciences 


and the languages, are deemed useless by 
others, and theirs are permitted to proceed 
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no further than the Grammar course ; while 
the children of parents with more liberal 
views generally continue till possessed of all 
the acquirements attainable in the highest 
class. 

These being the grades, no gradation is 
at all perfect which does not provide for, or 
tend to produce, the following results: I. 
The separation of the primary pupils from 
those of more advanced age and studies: 
II. The careful and thorough instruction of 
every pupil in all the studies of his proper 
grade, before transfer to a higher: and III. 
The establishment, as soon as practicable, of 
a High School, in which such sound English 
instruction may be given as shall prepare its 
possessor for the ordinary pursuits of life, or, 
if destined to a further literary or scientific 
career, for entrance into the special institu- 
tion appropriate to the case. Short of this, 
any classification that may be devised will 
do manifest injustice to the common system, 
and, though all of this cannot, and, prob- 
ably should not, now, be everywhere at- 
tempted, yet, to the full though gradual 
development of this result, no matter how 
distant, all present measures of gradation 
should be plainly and steadily directed. 

In grading the schools of most rural dis- 
tricts, it will be at once perceived that only 
the Primary and Grammar grades are at first 
practicable. If the first two grades are es- 
tablished and efficiently taught for two or 
three years, they will, of themselves, pro- 
duce the High School, by sending forth a 
sufficient number of well qualified pupils to 
fill it. Its establishment will then be the 
act of the system itself, and not the forced 
measure of the directors. 

The first duty, therefore, of directors in 
rural districts in the gradation of the 
schools, would seem to be to establish the 
Primary and Grammar grades, and to see 
that the studies proper to each are rigidly 
pursued. In towns, the three grades, at 
least, should be organized at once. But, 
whether in town or in country, they must all 
sooner or later come into existence; for the 
number requiring the course of instruction 
which can alone be given in well-graded 
schools is rapidly increasing. It is also be- 
coming manifest that this instruction can be 
imparted to them more equally, more eco- 
nomically, and with much greater moral 
safety, in the home common school, than 
in the expensive boarding school of the dis- 
tant and seductive town, or in the equally 
dangerous and expensive college preparatory 
school. This question in social arithmetic 
will be solved soon and finally in favor of as 
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much of home education as the circumstances 
of each district will admit. The high com- 
mon school will thus, at the right time, by the 
right means, and with right results, occupy its 
proper place in the system. All that is 
necessary now is to lay the foundation for 
it, by establishing and duly cherishing the 
Primary and Grammar grades. 

Let it not be said that the course of study 
contemplated by this series of schools, is 
beyond the necessities of the youth of the 
State. The time will come and is even now 
at hand, when nothing short of this degree, 
at the very least, of sound knowledge, will 
meet the stern demands which shall be made 
on the American citizen. Here, almost 
every one votes, and to vote understandingly 
should know the history of the past and the 
condition of the present ;—this of necessity 
makes or should make him a general reader. 
All may aspire to public office, requiring the 
power to express thought either orally or on 
paper, so as to influence others ;—this can- 
not be done without a sound knowledge of 
the mother tongue. In nocountry in the 
world is the acquisition of property more 
open or easy to every one who strives for it ; 
—this constantly calls into use the art of 
writing and the knowledge of accounts. 
The mechanic arts—even the long-neglected 
business of agriculture—are now found to 
rest on the great principles of natural sci- 
ence ; and hence those sciences are rapidly 
taking their place among the indispensable 
branches of an. ordinary education. In a 
word, the son of the poorest citizen may, in 
the progress of events, be placed, as a citi- 
zen, In a position requiring more than all 
the knowledge embraced in the course now 
designated. If evil to the country happen 
through his ignorance, the grave question 
will then arise, Who is guilty:—he who ig- 
norantly accepted the position, or the coun- 
try which failed so to regulate and adminis- 
ter its system of public instruction, which 
was his sole reliance, as to prepare him for 
the proper discharge of his duty? 


— a 





A TENDER child of summers three, 
Seeking her little bed at night, 
Paused on the dark stair timidly: 
“Oh, mother! take my hand,” said she, 
«And then the dark will all be light.”’ 
We older children grope our way 
From dark behind to dark before ; 
And only when our hands we lay, 
Dear Lord, in Thine, the night is day, 
And there*is darkness nevermore. 
Reach downward to the sunless days 
Wherein our guides are blind as we, 
And faith is small and hope delays; 
Take Thou the hands of prayer we raise, 
And let us feel the light of Thee! Witter. 
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HOW TO STUDY HISTORY. 


BY T. W. HIGGINSON. 


T has always seemed to me very creditable 
to the brains of children that they are 
apt to rebel against the study of history, as 
it is usually presented to them. Why should 
any boy or girl sincerely wish to know in 
which Olympiad the victory of Corcebus 
took place, or whether Ottoman was or was 
not the son of Ortogrul? When the witty 
Madame du Chatelet owned to Voltaire her 
profound indifference as to this last point, 
he did not reprove her, but rather praised 
her. He told her that she was quite right 
in her indifference, but that if history could 
only be taught as it should be—with the 
really unimportant names and dates left out, 
and those only retained which really throw 
light on manners or great events—history 
would then become for her the most inter- 
esting of all studies. Then, when Voltaire 
himself wrote history, he carried out his own 
theories, and laid the foundation of the 
modern school. 

There still remain among us many educa- 
tional institutions where historic teaching 
means only a list of names, or a complex 
chart or ‘* River of Time.’’ A graduate of 
a Boston grammar school once told me that 
she was required in her schooldays to put on 
paper every date that occurred in the por- 
tion of Worcester’s History studied by the 
class. Ona large sheet she made five col- 
umns of these dates; she then learned them 
by heart so thoroughly that she could repeat 
them backwards, and at the age of twenty- 
two she had forgotten every one. 

Warned by experience, when she herself 
became a high-school teacher, she adopted 
a wholly different plan. Taking the succes- 
sive periods, she gave her pupils in each case 
a few outlines and a few dates from the man- 
ual. Then she gave a few questions, of 
which they were to learn the answers for 
themselves, in such books as they could find 
in the school library or elsewhere. They 
were to bring to her all the light they could 
obtain; she was to add whatever she had. 
From time to time, wider examinations 
summed up the whole. This method often 
led to prolonged study of particular points. 
Thus the Reformation occupied one para- 
graph in the manual they used, but to that 
one paragraph her class devoted six lessons. 
The pupils eagerly discussed every point of 
the Reformation, talking it over—Protest- 
ants and Catholics together—with perfect 
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freedom, and at the end of the time they 
passed a written examination that amazed 
her. 

Nor did the benefit end here. Her pupils 
found their love of books rapidly develop 
when the charm of a special investigation 
was offered to them, and one young girl told 
her, several years later, that her whole in- 


tellectual activity dated from this course of | 


lessons, and that whereas she had before 
been content with an exclusive diet of Mrs. 
Southworth’s novels, she had ever since de- 
manded better food. 

I am aware that I am suggesting nothing 
new to teachers of experience. Iam aware, 
also, of the obstacles to any course that 
demands original research on the part of 
pupils. But, after all, it is only this flavor 
of original research, on however small a 
scale, that makes history take any real root 
in the mind, and a single period or event 
explored in this way fixes the very facts 
more vividly on the mind than if they had 
been learned by heart from a neat little com- 
pendium, all conveniently arranged before- 
hand by somebody else. 

Of course, history can be no more learned 
without names and dates than a body can 
exist without a skeleton. But the driest 
anatomist does not seriously maintain that 
the skeleton is the body, and that flesh and 
blood have no business to exist. Yet the 
anatomical teacher of history does believe 
this, and grows indignant when you ask that 
his department should consist of anything 
but bones. For myself, I believe in the 
bones—in their place. No pupil should be 
permitted to take the picturesque and ro- 
mantic partof any period without a perfectly 
connected framework of dates for its verte- 
bral skeleton. But a few dates will answer 
for this, and the fewer they are the more 
likely they will be to remain in the mind. 
It is better to learn only twenty of these, 
and carry them through life, than to be able 
to repeat five columns backwards when you 
are sixteen, and to have forgotten them all 
when you are twenty-two. 

If the principle applies to young people 
at school, it applies still more to those who, 
having left school, are reading by themselves 
or with ateacher. There is no young per- 
son, I believe, who could advantageously 
read through Gibbon’s Rome, as a whole, or 
even through Bancroft’s United States. But 
let the student take some very simple out- 
line of facts, and proceed to throw light on 
it for himself, and it will soon prove inter- 
esting. How dry is Worcester’s brief nar- 
rative of the settlement of Massachuseats, 
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for instance. But read with it the journals 
of the colonists, as given in Young’s Chron- 
icles of the Pilerims and Chronicles of Mas- 
sachusetts, and throw upon these the side- 
lights obtained through poetry and fiction, 
through Whittier’s Margaret Smith's Jour- 
nal, Mrs. Childs’ Hobomock, Longfellow’s 
Miles Standish, Hawthorne’s Scarlet Letter, 
and Motley’s Merry Mount. When you have 
ended, the whole period has become a pic- 
ture in your mind, and the most thoughtful 
and serious discussion of it by Bancroft or 
Palfrey, finds you with a prepared and in- 
telligent mind, if you have the time to give 
to it. And if period after period could be 
followed up in the same spirit, history would 
become for you a study of absorbing interest, 
and inexhaustible in its themes. 

It may be said that some of these books 
are ‘‘ light reading.’’ They are light read- 
ing in the very best sense, if they throw 
light on what else would be dark. Ido not 
believe in the theory that only what is dis- 
agreeble is healthy, but hold that labor it- 
self is most useful when it is applied with a 
will, and not against one’s will. ‘‘ What in- 
terest is remembered,’’ was one of the favor- 
ite maxims of Horace Mann. There is no 
danger of any one’s acquiring any great 
range of historic knowledge without corres- 
ponding toil; but it is possible so to lay the 
foundations of knowledge, that later toil 
shall be a delight, and the habit of study its 
own exceeding great reward. 


——— —_— — 


SINGLENESS OF AIM. 


that at least one of their charms lies in 
their unconsciousness. They have no ulte- 
rior or hidden aims to serve, no motives to 
conceal, no complicated results to work for. 
If they express affection, it is because they 
feel it; if they ask questions, it is because 
they desire to know; if they appeal for sym- 
pathy, it is because they crave it. By and 
by other aims creep in; they have heard 
the voice of flattery, and court it; they be- 
come conscious of themselves, anxious about 
the appearance they make and the estima- 
tion in which they are held, and their chief 
attraction and grace have departed. 

It is impossible that the man should re- 
tain the fresh unconsciousness of the child. 
Yet, as long journeys often bring us back to 
the home, to appreciate its blessings the bet- 
ter for our increased knowledge of other 
places, so years, wisely lived, often bring us 
back to estimate more fully and value more 


f: VERY careful observer of children knows 
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highly the simple sincerity and guilelessness 
of childhood. Indeed, the most perfect 
manhood is that which loses none of the 
virtues of any age, but gathers them, as life 
goes on, and infuses into them all new mean- 
ing and power, with every gain of wisdom 
and of strength. 

Singleness of aim, though a rare charac- 
teristic, is one which sheds a peculiar lustre 
upon its possessor. Occasionally we meet a 
person who unites the ability of the man 
with the simplicity of the child, and who 
seems to be so thoroughly absorbed in some 
undertaking, or in some line of thought, as 
to have forgotten to emphasize his own 
share in promoting it. He has no thought 
to spare for the impression he is making or 
the reputation he is acquiring; his one anx- 
ety is to see that his purpose is carried out 
and to use himself as a willing instrument 
for that end. It may be a mechanic who 
aims at excellence in his special work, or an 
inventor whose heart is in the success of his 
invention, or an artist whose soul is being 
poured into his picture, or a physician whose 
chief effort is to preserve and restore health. 
It matters not what be the sphere of his ac- 
tivity, its successful achievement is his great 
hope, he has that singlenessness of aim of 
which we speak. 

Most persons, however, have a confused 
complicity of motives in their endeavors. 
They wish their purpose to prosper, but 
they wish still more earnestly that their ex- 
ertions on its behalf may be recognized, 
honored and rewarded, and this anxiety serves 
to divide their attention and diminish their 
power. We may venture tosay that in pro- 
portion as self becomes prominent in the 
thoughts of the performer does his perform- 
ance come short of its possible perfection. 
The speaker who is thinking of his style and 
manner, his words and gestures, will never 
convince or inspire an audience, whatever 
be his powers of eloquence. When his theme 
loses the ascendancy over his thoughts, he 
loses the ascendancy over his hearers. The 
same is true in every occupation ; the single- 
ness of aim with which it is pursued is the 
earnest of its success. 

Of course, the honorable worker in any 
department rightly hopes for and plans for 
more than one result. He must see to it 
that he obtain a fair return for his labor, that 
he may provide for himself and his family 
in a suitable manner. Indeed, this may be 
considered a primary care. But having se- 
cured that as far as he is able, he may dis- 
miss it from his mind, and leave himself free 
to devote his best energies to the work itself. 
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So he may rightly rejoice in the commenda- 
tion he deserves, in the fame which he has 
earned, or the gratitude his efforts have called 
forth; but none of these things need inter- 
fere with his singleness of aim. It is only 
where they come into such prominence as 
to push the idea of excellence into a subor- 
dinate position that they are to. be depre- 
cated. If this idea is supreme, all others 
will find their proper places, and be far more 
truly fulfilled than would be possible by 
making them the first objects of pursuit. 

It is not, then, an va#/y motive, but a 
ruling motive, which claims attention. Let 
not our aims be so numerous and so con- 
fused as to jostle one another in their efforts 
for precedence. Let the one which we know 
to be the highest and purest have chiefest 
sway, assured that the others will be best 
served by their willing subordination. 

Phila. Ledger. 
_ 


MADAM HOW AND LADY WHY. 


NO, X.—THE FIELD AND THE WILD. 


BY CHARLES KINGSLEY. 


\ J HERE were we to go next? Into the 
/Y far West, to see how all the way along 
the railroad the new rocks and soils lie above 
the older, and yet how, when we get west- 
ward, the oldest rocks rise highest into the 
air. 

Well, we will go ; but not, I think, to-day. 
Indeed I hardly know how we could get as 
far as Reading ; for all the world is in the 
hayfield, and even the old horse must go 
thither too, and take his turn at the haycart. 
Well, the rocks have been where they are 
for many a year, and they will wait our 
leisure patiently enough: but midsummer 
and the hayfield will not wait. Let us take 
what God gives when He sends it, and learn 
the lesson that lies nearest to us. After all, 
it is more to my mind, and perhaps to your 
young mind too, to look at things which are 
young, and fresh, and living, rather than 
things which are old, and worn, and dead. 
Let us leave the old stones, and the old 
bones, and the old shells, the wrecks of 
ancient worlds which have gone down into 
the kingdom of death, to teach us their 
grand lessons some other day ; and let us 
look now at the world of light, and life, and 
beauty, which begins here at the open door, 
and stretches away over the hayfields, over 
the woods, over the southern moors, over 
sunny France and sunnier Spain, and over 
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the tropic seas, down so the equator, and 
the palm-groves of the eternal summer. If 
we cannot find something, even at starting 
from the open door, to teach us about Why 
and How, we must be very short-sighted or 
very shallow-hearted. 

There is the old cock starling screeching 
in the eaves, because he wants to frighten us 
away, and take a worm to his children, with- 
out our finding out whereabouts his hole is. 
How does he know that we might hurt 


him? and how again does he not 
know that we shall not hurt him ?—we 


who for five-and-twenty years have let 
him and his ancestors build under those 
eaves in peace? How did he get that 


quantity of half-wit, that sort of stupid cun- 
ning, into his little brain, and yet get no 
more? And why (for this a question of 
Why, and not of How) does he labor all day 
long hunting for worms and insects for his 
children, while his wife nurses them in the 
nest? Why, too, did he help her to build 
that nest with toil and care this spring, for 
the sake of a set of nestlings who can be of 
no gain or use to him, but only take the 
food out of his mouth? Simply out of— 
what shall I call it, my child ?—Love; that 
same sense of love and duty, coming surely 
from that one Fountain of all duty and all 
love, which makes your father work for you. 
That the mother should take care of her 
young is wonderful enough: but that, at least 
among many birds, the father should help 
likewise, is (as you will find out when you 
grow older) more wonderful far. So there 
already the old starling has set us two fresh 
puzzles about How and Why, neither of 
which we shall get answered, at least on this 
side of the grave. 

Come on, up the hill, under the great 
generous sun, who quarrels with no one, 


grudges no one, but shines alike upon 
the evil and the good. What a gay 
picture he is_ painting now,’ with 


his light-pencils ; for in them, remember, 
and not in the things themselves, the color 
lies. See how, where the hay has been 
already carried, he floods all the slopes with 
yellow light, making them stand out sharp 
against the black shadows of the wood ; 
while where the grass is standing still, he 
makes the sheets of sorrel-flower blush rosy 
red, or dapples the field with white ox-eyed 
daisies. 

But is not the sorrel itself red, and are not 
the ox-eyes white ? 

What color are they at night, when the 
sun is gone ? 


Dark. That is, no color. The very grass 
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is not green at night. Oh, but it is if you 
look at it with a lantern! No, no. It is 
the light of the lantern which happens to be 
strong enough to make the leaves look green, 
though it is not strong enough to make a 
geranium look red. Not red? No; the 
geranium flowers by a lantern look black, 
while the leaves look green. If you don’t 
believe me, we will try. But why is that? 
Why, I cannot tell: and how, you had best 
ask Professor Tyndall, if you ever have the 
honor of meeting him. 

But now—hark to the mowing-machine, 
humming like a giant night-jar. Come up 
and look at it, and see how swift and smooth 
it shears the long grass down, so that in the 
middle of the swathe it seems to have merely 
fallen flat, and you must move it before you 
find out that it has been cut off. 

Ah, there is a proof to us of what men 
do if they will only learn the lessons which 
Madam How can teachthem. There is that 
boy, fresh from the National School, cutting 
more grass in a day than six strong mowers 
could have cut, and cutting it better too ; 
for the mowing-machine goes so much nearer 
to the ground than the scythe, that we gain 
by it two hundredweight of hay on every 
acre. And see, too, how persevering old 
Madam How will not stop her work, though 
the machine has cut off all the grass which 
she has been making for the last three 
months; for as fast as we shear it off, she 
makes it grow again. There are fresh blades 
here at our feet a full inch long, which have 
sprung up in the last two days, for the cat- 
tle when they are turned in next week. 

But if the machine cuts all the grass, the 
poor mowers will have nothing todo! Not 
so. They are all busy enough elsewhere. 
There is plenty of other work to be done, 
thank God ; and wholesomer and easier work 
than mowing with a burning sun on their 
backs, drinking gallons of beer, and getting 
first hot and then cold across the loins, till 
they lay in a store of lumbago and sciatica, 
to cripple them in their old age. You de- 
light in machinery because it is curious : you 
should delight in it besides because it does 
good, and nothing but good, where it is 
used, according to the laws of Lady Why, 
with care, moderation, and mercy, and fair 
play between man and man. Forexample: 


| just as the mowing-machine saves the mower, 


the threshing-machine saves the threshers 
from rheumatism and chest complaints, which 
they used to catch in the draught and dust 
of the unhealthiest places in the whole parish, 
which 1s the old-fashioned barn’s floor. And 
so, we may hope, in future years all heavy 
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drudgery and duty-work will be done more 
and more by machines, and people will have 
more and more chance of keeping themselves 
clean and healthy, and more and more time 
to read, and learn, and think, and be true 
civilized men and women, instead of being 
mere live ploughs, or live manure-carts, such 
as I have seen ere now. 

‘* A live manure-cart ?’’ Yes, child. If 
you had seen, as I have seen in foreign lands, 
poor women, haggard, dirty, grown old be- 
fore their youth was over, toiling up hill 
with baskets of foul manure upon their backs, 
you would have said, as I have said, ‘‘ Oh, 
for Madam How to cure that ignorance ! 
Oh, for Lady Why to cure that barbarism ! 
Oh, that Madam How would teach them 
that machinery must always be cheaper in 
the long run than human muscles and nerves! 
Oh, that Lady Why would teach them that 
a woman is the most precious thing on earth, 
and that if she be turned into a beast of 
burden, Lady Why—and Madam How like- 
wise—will surely avenge the wrongs of their 
human sister!’” There, you do not quite 
know what I mean, and I do not care that 
you should. It is good for little folks that 
big folks should now and then “ talk over 
their heads,’’ as the saying is, and make 
them feel how ignorant they are, and how 
many solemn and earnest questions there 
are in the world on which they must make 
up their minds some day, though not yet. 
But now we will talk about the hay; or 
rather do you and the rest go and play in 
the hay, and gather it up, build forts of it, 
storm them, pull them down, build them up 
again, shout, laugh, and scream till you are 
hot and tired. You will please Madam How 
thereby, and Lady Why likewise. Because 
Madam How naturally wants her work to 
succeed, and she is at work now making you. 
Making you? Of course. Making a man 
of you, out of a boy. And that can only be 
done by the life-blood which runs through 
and through you. And the more you laugh 
and shout, the more pufe air will pass into 
your blood, and make it red and healthy ; 
and the more you romp and play—unless 
you over-tire yourself—the quicker will that 
blood flow through all your limbs, to make 
bone and muscle, and help you to grow into 
a man, 

But why does Lady Why like to see you 
play? She likes to see you happy, as she 
likes to see the trees and the birds happy. 


For she knows well that there is no food, nor | 


medicine either, like happiness. If people 
are not happy enough, they are often tempted 
to do many wrong deeds, and to think many 


| or four? 
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wrong thoughts: and if by God’s grace they 
know the laws of Lady Why, and keep from 
sin, still unhappiness, if it goes on too long, 
wears them out, body and mind; and they 
grow ill and die of broken hearts, and broken 
brains, my child ; and so at last, poor souls, 
find ‘‘Rest beneath the Cross.’’ 

Children, too, who are unhappy ; children 
who are bullied, and frightened, and kept 
dull and silent, never thrive. Their bodies 
do not thrive; for they grow up weak. 
Their minds do not thrive; for they grow 
up dull. Their souls do not thrive; for 
they learn mean, sly, slavish ways, which 
God forbid you should ever learn. Well 
said the wise man, ‘‘ The human plant, like 
the vegetables, can only flower in the sun- 
shine.”’ 

So do you go, and enjoy yourself in the 
sunshine ; but remember this—You know 
what happiness is. ‘Then if you wish to 
please Lady Why, and Lady Why’s Lord 
and King likewise, you will never pass a 
little child without trying to make it happier, 
even by a passing smile. And now be off, 
and play in the hay, and come back to me 
when you are tired. 

* * *k * 

Let us lie down at the foot of this old oak, 
and see what we can see—and hear what 
we can hear, too. What is that humming 
all around us, now that the noisy mowing- 
machine has stopped, and as much softer 
than the noise of mowing-machine hum, as 
the machines which make it are more deli- 
cate and more curious. Madam How is a 
very skilful workwoman, and has eyes which 
see deeper and clearer than all microscopes ; 
as you would find, if you tried to see what 
makes that ‘‘Midsummer hum’’ of which the 
haymakers are so fond, because it promises 
fair weather. 

Why, it is only the gnats and flies ! Only 
the gnats and flies? You might study those 
gnats and flies for your whole life without 
finding out all—or more than a very little— 
about them. I wish I knew how they move 
those tiny wings of theirs—a thousand times 
in a second, I dare say, some of them. I 
I wish I knew how far they know that they 
are happp—for happy they must be, whether 
they know it or not. I wish I knew how 
they live at all. I wish I even knew how 
many sorts there are humming round us at 
this moment. How many kinds? Three 
More; probably thirty or forty 
round this single tree. But why should there 
be so many kinds of living things? Would 
not one or two have done just as well? 
Why, indeed! Why should there not have 
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been only one sort of butterfly, and he only 
of one color, a plain brown, or a plain 
white ? 

And why should there be so many sorts of 
birds, all robbing the garden at once? 
Thrushes, and blackbirds, and sparrows, and 
chaffinches, and green finches, and bull- 
finches, and tomtits. And there are four 
kinds of tomtits round here, remember: but 
we may goon with such talk forever. Wiser 
men than we have asked the same question : 
but Lady Why will not answer them yet. 
However, there is another question, which 
Madam How seems inclined to answer just 
now, which is almost as deep and as myster- 
ious. What? //ow all these different kinds 
of things became different. Oh, do tell me ! 
Not I. You must begin at the beginning, 
before you can end at the end, or even 
make one step towards the end. What do I 
mean? You must learn the differences be- 
tween things before you can find out how 
those differences came about. You must 
learn Madam How’s alphabet before you can 
read her book. And Madam How’s alpha- 
bet of animals and plants is, Species, kinds 
of things. You must see which are like, and 
which unlike ; what they are like in, and 
what they areunlike in. Youare beginning 
to do that with your collection of butterflies. 
You like to arrange them, and those that 
are most like nearest to each other, and to 
compare them. You must do that with 
thousands of different kinds of things before 
you can read one page of Madam How’s 
Natural History Book rightly. 

** But it will take so much time and so 
much trouble.”’ 

God grant that you may not spend more 
time on worse matters, and take more trouble 
over things which will profit you far less. 
But so it must be, willy nilly. You must 
learn the alphabet if you mean to read. And 
you must learn the value of the figures be- 
fore you can do a sum. Why, what would 
you think of any one who sat down to play 
at cards—for money too (which I hope and 
trust you will never do)—before he knew 
the names of the cards, and which counted 
highest, and took the lowest ? Just as foolish 
are those who make up ‘‘theories’’ (as they 
call them) about this world, and how it was 
made, before they have found out what the 
world is made of. You might as well try 
to find out how this hayfield was made, with- 
out finding out first what the hay is made of. 

How the hayfield was made! Was it not 
always a hayfield? Ah, yes; the old story, 


my child: Was not the earth always just 
what it is now? 


Let us see for ourselves 


| side have been felled ? 
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whether this was always ‘a hayfield. How? 
Just pick out all the different kinds of plants 
and flowers you can find round us here. 
How many do you think there are? Oh— 
there seem to be four or five. Just as there 
were three or four kinds of flies in the air. 
Pick them, child, and count. Let us have 
facts. How many ? What ?a dozen already? 
Yes—and here is another, and another. 
Why, I have got I don’t know how many. 
Why not ? Bring them here, and let us see. 
Nine kinds of grasses, anda rush. Six kinds 
of clovers and vetches ; and besides, dande- 
lion, and rattle, and ox-eye, and sorrel, and 
plantain, and buttercup, and a little switch- 
wort, and pignut, and mouse-ear hawk-weed, 
too, which nobody wants. Why? Because 
they are a sign that I am not a good farmer 
enough, and have not quite turned my Wild 
into Field. What do youmean? Look out- 
side the boundary fence, at the moors and 
woods ; they are forest, Wild,—‘‘Wald,”’ as 
the Germans would call it. Inside the fence 
Field—‘‘ Feld,’’ as the Germans would call 
it. Guess why. It is because the trees in- 
Well, some say so, 
who know more than I. But now go over 
the fence, and see how many of these plants 
you can find on the moor. Oh, I think I 
know. Iam so often on the moor. I think 
you would find more kinds outside than 
you fancy. But what do you know? That, 
beside some short fine grass about the cattle 
paths, there are hardly any grasses on the 
moor save deer’s hair and glade-grass ; and 
all the rest is heath, and moss, and furze, 
and fern. Softly—not all; you have for- 
gotten the bog plants; and there are (as I 
said) many more plants beside on the moor 
than you fancy. But we will look into that 
another time. At all events, the plants out- 
side are on the whole quite different from 
the hayfield. Of course: that is what makes 
the field look green and the moor brown. 
Not a doubt. They are so different, that 
they look like bits of two different conti- 
nents. Scrambling over the fence is like 
scrambling out of Europe into Australia. 
Now, how was that difference made? Think. 
Don’t guess, but think. Why does therich 
grass come up to the bank, and yet not spread 
beyond it? I suppose because it cannot get 
over.” Not get over? Would not the wind 
blow the seed, and the birds carry them ? 
They do get over, in millions, I don’t doubt, 
everysummer. Then why do they not grow? 


Think. ‘‘ Is there any difference in the soil 
inside and outside ?’’ A very good guess. 
But guesses are no use without facts. Look. 


‘* Oh, I remember now. I know now the soil 
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of the field is brown, like the garden ; and 
the soil of the moor all black and peaty.’”’ 
Yes. But if you dig down two or three feet, 
vou will find the soils of the moor and the 
field just the same. So perhaps the top soils 
were once both alike. ‘‘I know.’’ Well, 
and what do you think about it now? I want 
you to look and think. I want every one to 
look and think. Half the misery in the 
world comes first from not looking, and then 
from not thinking. And I donot want you 
to be miserable. 

‘* But shall I be miserable if I do not find 
out such little things as this?’’ You will be 
miserable if you do not learn to understand 
little things: because then you will not be 
able to understand great things when you 
meet them. Children who are not trained 
to use their eyes and their common sense 
grow up the more miserable the cleverer 
they are. Why? Because they grow up 
what men call dreamers, and bigots, and 
fanatics, causing misery to themselves and 
to all who deal with them. So I say again, 
think. Well, we suppose men must have 
altered the soil inside the bank. Well done. 
But why do we think so? Because, of 
course, some one made the bank; and the 
brown soil only goes up to it. Well, that 
is something like common sense. Now you 
will not say any more, as the cows or the 
butterflies might, that the hayfield was always 
there. And how did men change the soil ? 
By tilling it with the plough, to sweeten it, 
and manuring it to make it rich. And then 
did all these beautiful grasses grow up of 
themselves ? You ought to know that they 
most likely did not. You know the new 
enclosures? Do rich grasses come up on 
them, now that they are broken up? Ohno, 
nothing but groundsel, and a few weeds. 
Just what, I dare say, came up here at first. 
But this land was tilled for corn for hun- 
dreds of years, I believe. And just about 
one hundred years ago it was laid down in 
grass ; that is, sown with grass seeds. 

And where did men get the grass seeds 
from? Ah, that is a long story; and one 
that shows our forefathers (though they knew 
nothing about railroads or electricity) were 
not such simpletons as some folks think. 
The way it must have been done was this. 
Men watched the natural pastures where cat- 
tle get fat on the wild grass, as they do in 
the Fens, and many other parts of England. 
And then they saved the seeds of those fat- 
tening wild grasses, and sowed them in fresh 
spots. Often they made mistakes. They 
were careless, and got weeds among the 
seed—like the buttercups, which do so much 
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harm to this pasture. Or they sowed on soil 
which would not suit the seed, and it died. 
But at last after many failures, they have 
grown so careful and so clever that you may 
send to certain shops, saying what sort of 
soil yours is, and they will send you just the 
seeds which will grow there, and no other ; 
and then you have a good pasture for as long 
as you choose to keep it good. 

Look at all those loads of hay which are 
being carried off the field. Do you think 
you can take all that away without putting 
anything in its place. Why not? If I took 
all the butter out of the churn, what must I 
do if I want more butter still? Put more 
cream in. So, if I want more grass to grow, 
I must put on the soil more of what grass is 
made of. But the butter don’t grow and 
the grass does. What does the grass grow 
in? The soil. Yes. Just as the butter grows 
in the churn. So you must put fresh grass- 
stuff continually into the soil, as you put 
fresh cream into the churn. You have heard 
the farm men say, ‘‘ That crop has taken a 
good deal out of the land’’? ‘They spoke 
exact truth. What will that hay turn into 
by Christmas? Can’t you tell? Into milk, 
of course, which you will drink ; and into 
horseflesh too, which you will use. Every 
time the horse draws the carriage, he uses 
up so much muscle; and that muscle he 
must get back again by eating hay and corn ; 
and that hay and corn mnst be put back 
again into the land by manure, or there 
will be all the less for the horse next year. 
For one cannot eat one’s cake and keep it 
too ; and no more can one eat one’s grass. 

So this field is a truly wonderful place. It 
is no ugly pile of brick and mortar, with a 
tall chimney pouring out smoke and evil 
smells, with unhealthy, haggard people toil- 
ing inside. Why do you look surprised ? 
Because—because nobody ever said it was. 
You mean a manufactory. Well, and this 
hayfield is a manufactory : only, like most of 
Madam How’s workshops, infinitely more 
beautiful, as well as infinitely more crafty, 
than any manufactory of man’s building. It 
is beautiful to behold, and healthy to work 
in ; a joyand a blessing alike to the eye, and 
the mind, and the body: and yet it is a 
manufactory. 

But a manufactory of what? Of milk, of 
course, and cows, and sheep, and horses; 
and of your body and mine—for we shall 
drink the milk and eat the meat. And there- 
fore it is a flesh and milk manufactory. We 
must put into it every year yard-stuff, tank- 
stuff, guano, bones, and anything and every- 
thing of that kind, that Madam How may 
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cook it for us into grass, and cook the grass 
again into milk and meat. But if we don’t 
give Madam How material to work on, we 
cannot expect her to work for us. And what 
do you think will happen then? She will 
set to work for herself. The rich grasses 
will dwindle for want of ammonia (that is 
smelling-salts), and the rich clovers for want 
of phosphates (that is bone-earth): and in 
their places will come over the bank the old 
weeds and grass off the moor, which have 
not room to get in now, because the ground 
is covered already. They want noammonia 
nor phosphates—at all events they have none, 
and that is why the cattle on the moor never 
get fat. So they can live where these rich 
grassescannot. And then they will conquer 
and thrive; and the Field will turn into 
Wild once more. 

Ah, my child, thank God for your fore- 
fathers, when you look over that boundary 
mark. For the difference between the field 
and the wild is the difference between the old 
England of Madam How’s making, and the 
new England which she has taught man to 
make, carrying on what she had only begun 
and had not time to finish. 

That moor is a pattern bit left to show 
what the greater part of this land was like 
for long ages after it had risen out of the sea ; 
when there was little or nothing on the flat 
upper moors save heaths, and ling, and club- 
mosses, and soft gorse, and needle-whim, 
and creeping willows ; and furze and fern 
upon the brows; and in the bottoms oak 
and ash, beech and alder, hazel and moun- 
tain ash, holly and thorn, with here and 
there an aspen or a buckthorn (berry-bear- 
ing alder as you call it), and everywhere 
where he could thrust down his long root, 
and thrust up his long shoots, that intruding 
conqueror and insolent tyrant, the bramble. 
There were sedges and rushes, too, in the 
bogs, and coarse grass on the forest pastures 
—or ‘‘leas’’ as we call them to this day 
round here—but no real green fields ; and, 
I suspect, very few gay flewers, save in spring 
the sheets of golden gorse, and in summer 
the purple heather. Such was old England 
—or rather, such was this land before it was 


- England ; a far sadder, damper, poorer land 


than now. For one man or one cow or 
sheep which could have lived on it then, a 
hundred can live now. And yet, what it 


was once, that it might become again,— it 
surely would round here,—if this brave Eng- 
lish people died out of it, and the land was 
left to itself once more. 

What would happen then, you may guess 
for yourself, from what you see happen every- 
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where whenever the land is left to itself, as it 
is in the wood above. In that wood you can 
still see in the grass the ridges and furrows 
which show that it was once ploughed and 
sown by man ; perhaps as late as the time of 
Henry the Eighth, when a great deal of poor 
land, as you will read some day, was thrown 
out of tillage, to become forest and down 
once more. And what is the mount now? 
A jungle of oak and beech, cherry and holly, 
young and old all growing up together, with 
the mountain ash, and bramble, and furze 
coming up so fast beneath them, that we 
have to cut the paths clear again year by 
year. Why, even the little cow-wheat, a 
very old-world plant, which only grows in 
ancient woods, has found its way back again, 
I know not whence, and covers the open 
spaces with its pretty yellow and white flowers. 
Man had conquered this mount, you see, 
from Madam How, hundreds of years ago. 
And she always lets man conquer her, be- 
cause Lady Why wishes man to conquer: 
only he must have a fair fight with Madam 
How first, and try his strength against hers 
to the utmost. So man conquered the wood 
for a while ; and it became corn-field instead 
of forest: but he was not strong and wise 
enough, three hundred years ago, to keep 
what he had conquered; and back came 
Madam How, and took the place into her 
own hands, and bade the old forest trees 
and plants come back again—as they would 
come if they were not stopped year by year, 
down from the wood, over the pastures 
killing the rich grasses as they went, till they 
met another forest coming up from below, 
and fought it for many a year, till both made 
peace and lived quietly side by side for 
ages. 

Another forest coming up from below ? 
Where would it come from? From where 
it is now. Come down and look along the 
brook, and every drain and gripe which runs 
into the brook. What is here? Seedling 
alders,-and some withiesamongthem. You 
know how we pull these alders up, and cut 
them down, and yet they continually come 
again. Now, if we and all human beings 
were to leave this pasture for a few hundred 
years, would not those alders increase into 
a wood? Would they not kill the grass, and 
spread right and left, seeding themselves 
more and more as the grass died, and left 
the ground bare, till they met the oaks and 
beeches coming down the hill? And then 
would begin a great fight for years and years 
between oak and beech against alder and 
willow. 

But how can trees fight? 








Could they 
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move or beat each other with their boughs? 
Not quite that ; though they do beat each 
other with their boughs fiercely enough in a 
gale of wind ; and then the trees that have 
strong and stiff boughs wound those who 
have brittle and limp boughs, and so hurt 
them, and if the storms come often enough, 
kill them. But among these trees in a 
sheltered valley the larger and stronger 
would kill the weaker and smaller simply 
by overshadowing their tops and starving 
their roots ; starving them, indeed, so much 
when they grow very thick, that the poor 
little acorns, and beach mast, and alder seeds 
would not be able to sprout at all. So they 
would fight, killing each other’s children, till 
the war ended—I think I can guess how. 

The beeches are as dainty as they are beau- 
tiful ; and they do not like to get their feet 
wet. So they would venture down the hill 
only as far as the dry ground lasts, and those 
who tried to grow any lower would die. But 
the oaks are hardy, do not care much how 
they grow. So they would fight their way 
down into the wet ground among the alders 
and willows, till they came to where their 
enemies were so thick and tall that the acorns 
as they fell could not sprout in the darkness. 
And so you could have at last, along tre 
hill-side, a forest of beech and oak, lower 
down a forest of oak and alder, and along 
the stream-side alders and willows only. And 
that would be a very fair example of the 
great law of the struggle for existence, which 
causes the competition of species. 

Madam How is very stern, though she is 
always perfectly just ; and therefore she makes 
every living thing fight for its life, and earn 
its bread, from its birth till its death; and 
rewards it exactly according to its deserts, 
and neither more nor less. And the com- 
petition of species means, that each thing, 
has to compete against the things round it, 
and to see which is the stronger; and the 
stronger live, and breed, and spread, and the 
weaker die out. 

I know it is hard, my child, I know it. 
But so it is. And Madam How, no doubt, 
would be often very clumsy and very cruel, 
without meaning it, because she never sees 
beyond her own nose, or thinks at all about 
the consequences of what she is doing. But 
Lady Why, who does think about conse- 
quences, is her mistress, and orders her 
about for ever. And Lady Why is, I be- 
lieve, as loving as she is wise ; and therefore 
we must trust that she guides this great war 
between living things, and takes care that 
Madam How kills nothing which ought not 
to die, and takes nothing away without put- 








ting something more beautiful and something 
more useful in its place; and that even if 
England were, which God forbid, overrun 
once more with forests and bramble-brakes, 
that too would be of no use somehow, some- 
where, somewhen, in the long ages which 
are to come hereafter. 

And you must remember, too, that since 
men came into the world with rational heads 
on their shoulders, Lady Why has been hand- 
ing over more and more of Madam How’s 
work to them, and some of her own work, 
too ; and bids them to put beautiful and use- 
ful things in the place of ugly and useless 


ones ; so that now it is men’s own fault if 


they do not use their wits, and do by all the 
world what they have done by these pastures 
—change it from a barren moor into a rich 
hayfield, by copying the laws of Madam How, 
and making grass compete against heath. 
But you look thoughtful : what is it you want 
to know ? 

‘‘ Why, you say all living things must fight 
and scramble for what they can get from 
each other: and must I too? Forlam a 
living thing.’’ Ah, that is the old question, 
which our Lord answered long ago, and 
said, ‘‘ Be not anxious what ye shall eat, or 
what ye shall drink, or wherewithal ye shall 
beclothed. For after all these things do the 
heathen seek, and your heavenly Father 
knoweth that ye have need of these things. 
But seek ye first the kingdom of God and 
his righteousness, and all these things shall 
be added unto you.’’ A few, very few, peo- 
ple have taken that advice. But they have 
been just the salt of the earth, which has 
kept mankind from decaying. 

But what has that to do with it? See. 
You are a living thing, you say. Are youa 
plant? No. Are youananimal? ‘I do not 
know. Yes, I suppose Iam. I eat, and drink, 
and sleep, just as dogs and cats do.’’ Yes. 
There is no denying that. No one knew 
that better than St. Paul, when he told men 
that they had a body, and an animal’s nature 
in them. But St. Paul told them—of course 
he was not the first to say so, for all the wise 
heathens have known that—that there was 
something more in us, which he called a spirit. 
Some call it now the moral sentiment, some 
one thing, some another, but we will keep to 
the old word: we shall not find a better. 

** Yes, I know that I have a spirit, a soul.”’ 
Better to say that you are a spirit. But what 
does St. Paul say ? That our spirit is to con- 
quer our flesh, and keep it down. That the 
man in us, in short, which is made in the 
likeness of God, is to conquer the animal in 
us, which is made in the likeness of the dog 
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and the cat, and sometimes (I fear) in the | wish I could act up as well as she does tothe 


likeness of the ape or the pig. You would 
not wish to be like a cat, much less like an 
ape ora pig? Then do not copy them, by 
cowpeting and struggling for existence 
against other people. What do I mean? 
Did you never watch the pigs feeding ? Yes, 
and how they grudge and quarrel, and shove 
each other’s noses out of the trough, and even 
bite each other because they are so jealous 
which shall get most. That is it. And how 
the biggest pig drives the others away, and 
would starve them while he got fat, if the 
man did not drive him off in his turn! 

No wiser than those pigs are worldly men 
who compete, and grudge, and struggle with 
each other, which shall get most money, most 
fame, most power over their fellow-men. 
They will tell you, my child, that that is the 
true philosophy, and the true wisdom ; that 
competition is the natural law of society, and 
the source of wealth and prosperity. Do 
not you listen to them. ‘That is the wisdom 
of this world, which the flesh teaches the 
animals; and those who follow it, like the 
animals, will perish. Such men are not even 
as wise as Sweep, the retriever. Sweep will 


not take away Victor’s bone, though he is 
ten times as big as Victor, and could kill him 


ina moment; and when he catches a rabbit 
does he eat it himself? No, but he brings 
it and lays it down at our feet. Because he 
likes better to do his duty, and be praised 
for it, than to eat the rabbit, dearly as he 
longs to eat it. But he is only an animal. 
Who taught him to be generous, and dutiful, 
and faithful? Who, indeed? Not we, you 
know that, for he has grown up with us since 
a puppy. How he learnt it, and his parents 
before him, is a mystery, of which we can 
only say, God has taught them, we know not 
how. But see what has happened—that just 
because dogs have learnt not to be selfish and 
compete—that is, have become civilized and 
tame—therefore we let them live with us, 
and love them. Because they try to be good 
in their simple way, therefore they too have 
all things added to them, and live far hap- 
pier and more comfortable lives than the 
selfish wolf and fox. 

3ut why have not all animals found out 
that? I cannot tell: there may be wise an- 
imals and foolish animals, as there are wise 
and foolish men. Indeed there are. I see 
avery wise animal there, who never com- 
petes ; for she has learned something of the 
golden lesson—that it is more blessed to give 
than to receive ; and she acts on what she 
has learned, all day long. I wish I were as 


worthy in my place as that bee is in hers. I | the rest. 


true wisdom, which is self-sacrifice. For 
whom is that bee working? For herself? 
If that was all, she needs only to suck honey 
as she goes. But she is storing up the wax 
under her stomach, and bee-bread in her 
thighs—for whom? Not for herself only, 
or even for her own children: but for the 
children of another bee, her queen. For 
them she labors all day long, builds for them, 
feeds them, nurses them, spends her love and 
cunning on them. So does that ant on the 
path. She is carrying home that stick to 
build for other ants’ children. So do the 
white ants in the tropics. They have learnt 
not to compete, but to help each other ; not 
to be selfish, but to sacrifice themselves ; and 
therefore they are strong. 

But you told me once that ants would 
fight and plunder each other’s nests. And 
once we saw two hives of bees fighting in the 
air, and falling dead by dozens. My child, 
do not men fight and kill each other by 
thousands with sharp shot and cold steel, be- 
cause, though they have learnt the virtue of 
patriotism, they have not yet learnt that of 
humanity? We must not blame the bees 
and ants if they are no wiser than men. At 
least they are wise enough to stand up for 
their country, that is, their hive, and work 
for it, and die for it, if need be; and that 
makes them strong. But how does that make 
them strong? How, isa deep question, and 
one I can hardly answer yet. But that it 
has made them so there is no doubt. Look 
at the solitary bees—the governors as we call 
them, who live in pairs, in little holes in the 
banks. How few of them there are; and 
they never seem to increase in numbers! 

In many forests in hot countries the bees 
swarm in hollow trees ; and they and the ants 
and the white ants, have it all their own way, 
and are lords and masters, driving the very 
wild beasts before them, while the ants and 
white ants eat up all gardens, and plantations, 
and clothes, and furniture ; till it isa serious 
question whether in some hot countries man 
will ever be able to settle, so strong have the 
ants grown, by ages of civilization, and not 
competing against their brothers and sisters. 
3ut may I not compete for prizes against the 
other boys? Well, there is no harm in that; 
for you do not harm the others, even if you 
win. They will have learned all the more, 
while trying for the prize; and so will you, 
even if you don’t get it. But I tell you 
fairly, trying for prizes is only fit for a child; 
and when you become a man, you must put 
away childish things—competition among 
But surely I may try to be better, 
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and wiser, and more learned than everybody 
else? My dearest child, why try for that ? 
Try to be as good, and wise, and learned as 
you can ; and if you find any man, or ten 
thousand men, superior to you, thank God 
for it. Do you think that there can be too 
much wisdom in the world ? ‘‘ Of course not: 
but I should like to be the wisest man in it.’’ 
Then you would only have the heaviest 
burden of all men on your shoulders. 
You would then be responsible for more 
foolish people than any one else. Remetn- 
ber what wise old Moses said, when some 
one came and told him that certain men in 
the camp were prophesying—‘‘Would God 
all the Lord’s people did prophesy !’’ Yes ; 
it would have saved Moses many a heartache, 
and many a sleepless night, if all the Jews 
had been wise as he was, and wiser still. So 
do not you compete with good and wise men, 
but simply copy them: and whatever you do, 
do not compete with the wolves, and the 
apes, and the swine of this world ; for that 
is a game at which you are sure to be 
beaten. 

Madam Why, if she loves you (as I trust 
she does), will take care that you are beaten, 
lest you should fancy that it was really prof- 
itable to live like a cunninger sort of animal, 
and not like a trueman. And how she will 
do that I can tell you. She will take care 
that you always come across a worse man 
than you are trying to be,— a more apish 
man, who can tumble and play monkey- 
tricks for people’s amusement better than 
you can ; or a more swinish man, who can 
get at more of the pig’s-wash than you can ; 
or a more wolfish man, who will eat you up 
if you do not get out of his way ; and so she 
will disappoint and disgust you, my child, 
with that greedy, selfish, vain animal life, 
till you turn round and see your mistake, 
and try to live the true human life, which also 
is divine ;—to be just and honorable, gentle 
and forgiving, generous and useful—in one 
word, to fear God and keep His command- 
ments: and as you live that life, you will 
find that, by the eternal laws of Lady Why, 
all other things will be added to you ; that 
people will be glad to know you, glad to 
help you, glad to employ you, because they 
see that you will be of use to them, and will 
do them no harm. And if you meet (as you 
will meet) with people better and wiser than 
yourself, then so much the better for you ; 
for they will love you, and be glad to teach 
you, when they see you are living the unsel- 
fish and harmless life ; and that you come to 
them, not as foolish Critias came to Socrates 
to learn political cunning, and become a 
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selfish and ambitious tyrant, but as wise 
Plato came, that he might learn the laws of 
Lady Why, and love them for her sake, and 
teach them to all mankind. And so you, 
like the plants and animals, will get your 
deserts exactly, without competing and 
struggling for existence as they do. 

And all this has come out of looking at 
the hayfield and the wild moor. Why not? 
There is an animal in you and a man in you. 
If the animal gets the upper hand, all your 
character will fall back into the wild useless 
moor ; if the man gets the upper hand, all 
your character will be cultivated into rich 
and fertile field. Choose. 

Now come down home. 
are resting under the hedge. ‘The horses 
are dawdling home to the farm. The sun 
is getting low, and the shadows long. Come 
home, and go to bed while the house is 
fragrant with the smell of hay, and dream 
that you are still playing among the hay- 
cocks. When you grow old you will have 
other and sadder dreams. 


The haymakers 


> 
REV. DR. VINCENT ON COLLEGE 
TRAINING. 

{7HEN we remember that no man has 
\\ ever attempted to aid self-education as 
Dr. J. H. Vincent is now doing through the 
Chautauqua courses, the following testimony 
to the value of college education from his 
article.in Zhe Forum, on ‘*‘ How 1 was Edu- 
cated,’’ is stronger than a like expression of 
opinion from almost any other thoughtful 
man in the country: 

‘« To state the matter fairly and fully at the 
outset, I must confess that I have never been 
at college. The reader can scarcely conceive 
the grief, made up of regret, discourage- 
ment and mortification, which this fact 
has occasioned me through most of the years 
of my mature life. Even now I sometimes 
feel the sting of it in the society of college 
men. It has been my ‘thorn in the flesh.’ 
I have never found entire relief from its sharp 
prickings in the long list of distinguished 
men and women in both hemispheres and in 
all ages—writers, artists, sages, statesmen— 
who never enjoyed the benefits of college 
training; nor of recalling the melancholy 
failure, in so many ways, of so many men 
who have been matriculated, educated, grad- 
uated, and be-titled by the greatest univer- 
sities; nor in the ‘practical’ man’s notion 
that classical education unfits a man for 
business. And certainly, I have never felt 
the comfortable self-complacency which is 
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sometimes attributed to the self-educated 
man. The, to me, uncomfortable fact that 
I never even entered college, I have through 
all these years honestly faced and deeply de- 
plored. The genuine regret which I have 
felt has supplied a large part of the convic- 
tion and inspiration under which I am now 
working for the increase of faith in the value 
of the college on the part of the average 
American citizen and parent. By voice, 
by pen, by example, in the ordering of my 
own son’s education, and by the Chautau- 
qua service, I have for many years devoted 
my energies to the cause of the higher edu- 
cation; and I make this statement concern- 
ing my relation to the college to place my- 
self with the advocates of liberal culture as 
against the mistaken and mercenary theory 
of the utilitarian ; and thus I make humble 
protest against the pitiable vanity of those 
self-educated men, who, not content with 
making boast of personal achievement, de- 
preciate educational advantages which they 
failed to secure.”’ 


> 


TRAIN CHILDREN TO THINK. 


N° teacher can be truly successful who 
_* 


fails to awaken in his pupil that interest 
and spirit which will lead them to investi- 
gate a subject carefully and to think pa- 
tiently. A prominent aim of the instructor 
should be to teach his pupils how to study, 
and encourage them to surmount difficulties. 


But it is too often the case that the teacher | 
does that for a pupil which he ought to do | 


for himself. This may be much easier for 
the teacher, but it is not for the scholar’s 
best good. It will not educate, nor will it 
awaken thought. ‘The true way is to lead 
and encourage pupils to rely upon their own 
powers and resources. 

Let the teacher never forget that it is not 
what he does for his pupils so much as what 
he induces them to do for themselves, that 
will prove truly beneficial and helpful to 
them. Let him, in view of this, seek to in- 
spire them with confidence in their own 
powers and resources. Let them be made 
to feel that they caz do, and in most cases 
they wi/7 do. But care should be taken not 
to leave them to feel discouraged. Let them 
be cheered by kind words while they are re- 
quired to make further effort. A few kind 
words or a little indirect help, pleasantly 
given, will accomplish wonders; while a 
cold repulse, or aid reluctantly or sourly 
given, will dishearten. John, for instance, 
goes to his teacher and says, ‘‘ Will you 
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please to show me how to perform this ex- 
ample? I don’t understand it.’’ ‘* No,’’ 
says the teacher tartly, ‘‘ study it out for 
yourself; you don’t need any help.’’ John 
passes to his seat, feeling dispirited, and re- 
pulsed by one who ought to be his friend 
and helper. He has also no heart to apply 
himself with earnestness to his work, and so 
when called to recite he makes a failure, and 
is severely censured by his teacher. He be- 
comes discouraged, and loses interest in his 
school and its lessons. 

William has a different teacher ; no more 
accomplished than John’s, but he is full of 
love for his work and full of sympathy for 
his pupils. He understands human nature, 
and boy-nature in particular, and inspires 
all under his care with a spirit of confidence 
and self-reliance. William approaches him 
and politely requests aid in solving a prob- 
The teacher carefully reads the exam- 
ple, giving all proper emphasis and expres- 
sion. The very reading imparts a little 
light. In pleasant and encouraging tones 
the teacher says: ‘* William, this example is 
not so plain and simple as many others, but 
I think with alittle patient thought you will 
get itright. Read it over very carefully and 
ascertain just what it means, and I think you 
will get at the proper solution; if not, come 
to me again.’’ William passes to his desk 
with alight heart. He feels strengthened 
and encouraged by his teacher’s kind man- 
ner and pleasant words. With earnestness 
he applies himself to the example, and soon 
all becomes clear. He has not only solved 
the given problem, but he has gained confi- 
dence and power which will be of future 
help. He has taken a step in developing 
his thinking powers, and gained in self- 
reliance, while his teacher has shown his 
skill by inspiring him to persevere in the 
line of proper effort. 

Let it not be forgotten that every effort 
which will tend to develop and bring into 
activity the pupil’s mental resources, will 


prove of far greater importance than the 


formal hearing of set lessons. See to it, 
teacher, that your pupils learn how to study 
and to think, and then they will acquire 
knowledge. So far as possible encourage 
them to get a clear and accurate under- 
standing of the subject under considera- 
tion, and then require them to express their 
thoughts and views in their own words. 
Pupils who have learned how to study and 
think, and, in a measure, to give proper ex- 
pression to their ideas, have made great 
advancement in education, though their 


studies be few or many. Exchange. 
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ESSENTIALS IN EDUCATION.* 


WHAT TEACHERS MAY AND SHOULD ACCOM- 
PLISH FOR THEIR PUPILS. 


FELLOW TEACHERS: How often has the 
true teacher—the teacher who has a reverent 
sense of his vocation and the responsibilites 
involved therein—asked himself: ‘* What 
have I done to help my pupil solve the 
problem of his own life, the solution of 
which depends so entirely upon his own 
self-activity and thought ?—what guid- 
ance have I given him, what obstacle have 
I removed from his pathway, what inspira- 
tion have I sent glowing into his soul to be- 
come there an abiding aspiration for good ? 
I have but a very small segment of his life 
to work upon. On the one side is the fam- 
ily, much nearer to the child’s heart than I 
can be, and with a cultivating power more 
far-reaching than I can command. On the 
other hand is the social world, reaching in 
upon the child’s life in ten thousand forms, 
and with forces over which I have but little 
control. What help then have I been able 
to give? and what warrant have I that the 
little given will in any sense be permanent 
and effective ?”’ 

Questions of this kind cannot be answered 
when we narrow our vision to any merely 
specific end, such as this trade, or this pro- 
fession, or this industry, and so forth, and 
so forth. Unless we reach some higher test 
of success, our whole work may seem to us 
a complete failure. Let us again ask the 
question, each one of us, ‘* What have I 
done as a teacher in primary educational 
work, to help my pupil to a life of intelli- 
gent activity in the world that confronts 
him ?”’ 

First, If he has gained the power of read- 
ing fluently, he has been saved from a crip- 
pled life. By reading fluently I mean the 
power to grasp thought in its visible forms, as 
promptly and clearly as in its audible forms. 
No child can gain this from the school of 
experience. He cannot reach it by social 
intercourse, and yet it gives the very bread 
of intellectual life. How many obstacles 
you remove from his future path by giving 
him the mastery of this simple ‘‘ R!’’ With 
what a significant instrument have you fur- 
nished him for the subsequent activities of his 
life! You have given hima key by which 
to open at will the door leading into the 
treasure halls of a world of rational being— 
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a world more real and significant than the 
whole material orb upon which he lives. 

Suppose he travels, visits London, for ex- 
ample. What are the stones of its streets, 
its innumerable walls, its busy throngs, but 
a vast panorama of material things to him 
who has had no powerto read? But to him 
who through your efforts gained that power 
and under your inspiration learned to use it, 
another world appears, and claims his re- 
gard, and fills the eye of his mind, and re- 
assures him of the spiritual dignity of man. 
Chaucer, and Spenser, and Shakespeare, and 
Bacon, and Milton, and Lamb, and a 
thousand others, pass in quick procession 
before his gaze. The whole literature and 
history and glory of England, our mother 
land, which can never vanish, join with 
the scenes before him, and make his survey 
something more than the idle pilgrimage of 
a tramp. 

You have thus, I repeat, given to the 
child an instrument of incalculable signifi- 
cance for his whole future life, in relation to 
which all preparatory work, for merely 
specific ends, becomes at once subordinate. 
I grant this learning to read may in part be 
gained through the family ; but the father, 
as head of the family ad extra, has fields of 
labor that almost forbid close and systematic 
attention to such common school work 
within the household. The mother, as head 
of the family ad ixtra, has household duties 
which, for the most part, alike forbid such 
work. You must do it, and must make the 
school, in this respect, properly supplement 
the family. Do not allow yourself to ne- 
glect it. Put your strength to its utmost 
for thoroughness here,—which is of the 
utmost importance—and let no theoretic 
crank switch you off the track that leads to 
the mastery of this first great ‘‘ R.’’ 

Again, the child’s life will be crippled if 
he cannot wri/e with ease. Ido not mean 
merely penmanship, although this of course 
has its place ; I mean the power of express- 
ing thought in visible forms as promptly 
and clearly as in audible forms. This sec- 
ond ‘‘ R”’ (phonetic) is closely related to 
the first, for how could we read unless some 
one had first written? What would the 
whole past world—I mean the rational world 
of history—be to us without the fact that 
through writing it had expressed itself? 
How many men we all know who have but 
little difficulty in conversation, but are 
troubled and cramped when it comes to 
writing, and twist alike their bodies and 
their sentences, and wrestle in agony al- 
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paper. Save your pupils from this. Help 
them to the power of a full, free expression of 
themselves through the pen. ’Tis no easy 
task, and will require time and great thor- 
oughness before any proper mastery of this 
second ‘*R’’ will be gained by your pupil. 
But you cannot neglect it. The child can- 
not gain it in the school of experience. No 
social intercourse will bring it about. Sav- 
ages are astonished at first with the won- 
drous miracle of ‘‘ talking papers,’’ and it is 
almost miraculous as an element of the 
world’s cultured civilization. 

The third ‘‘ R’’ (by apheresis) is Arith- 
metic. He who cannot perform the ordi- 
nary calculations of arithmetic promptly and 
accurately is, to that extent, crippled for 
life. The child must learn it in school. 
Some mastery in numbers he may gain by 
ordinary observation, I grant, reaching be- 
yond what animals may do. Notches on a 
totem pole, or knots in cords, or disposition 
of beads on strings, make some advance in 
savage life. But such a mastery of numbers 
and relations as will open the way for the 
great science of mathematics, so indispensable 
to modern civilization, demands the most 
thorough care of our common schools ; and 
you have given to the child a power and an 
impetus of immense value when you have 
brought him into the mystery of ciphering. 
A little observation will be sufficient to show 
you what a large measure of ignorance there 
is among men in this respect. 

There is another ‘“‘ R’’ I desire to add 
here. It is Roadside Study—the science 
of observation. If you have given your 
pupils in early youth the power, although it 
be very feeble, of classification—the power 
of seeing and co-ordinating things with the 
eye of intelligence—the power of getting be- 
neath mere surfaces into the law and order 
of the world—the power to find ‘‘ tongues 
in trees, books in the running brooks, 
sermons in stones, and good in everything’’ 
—if you have done this, although only in 
the most rudimentary form, you have helped 
the child to a rare gift, the value of which in 
subsequent life he will recognize and most 
gratefully prize. We begin, it is true, with 
the eye of sense ; but we must proceed and 
unsense the mind as it were, that the invis- 
ible truth may shine in through the lens of 
thought upon the soul. 

Again, there is another sphere of life which 
demands attention, and if, as a teacher, you 
have enforced its signficance upon the child, 
you have been of great and permanent ser- 
vice to him. I refer to that sphere of life 
which finds expression for itself in art— 
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where the beautiful works in upon the imag- 
ination and through it comes to utter itself 
in form. Let me emphasize one form of art, 
which should be in every school, viz., 
Music. Here the whole material of sound 
under the inspiration of the beautiful, is or- 
ganized into form, through the imagination 
which gives utterance to the wondrous realm 
of emotional soul-life. The child, of neces- 
sity, is brought into contact with it. It is 
in the lullaby that hovers over the cradle, in 
the ballad that lingers by the hearth-stone, 
in the thankful songs that fill the sanctuary. 
We must not by our neglect deprive the 
child of proper culture in this direction. 
The beautiful must be made, so far as in us 
lies, to challenge the child’s regard, to break 
through the harsh crust of the actual and 
bring forth into utterance the ideals that 
sluniber deep within his soul, just as the 
sunlight of Spring pierces through the sere 
and rough leaves and bark, and calls forth 
bud after bud into the glory of their blos- 
soming. Even if you have not been able to 
give any systematic instruction, you must 
use the art itself for the disciplinary power 
that it contains. 

I have called your attention to these 
seemingly little things, that by recognizing 
how great they become, and how lasting 
their service, you may not be discouraged 
when asking yourselves, as teachers of the 
elementary branches of learning, what you 
have accomplished in your work. 


<_ 


ADDRESS AT OPENING OF INSTITUTE.* 
MORE THAN LOCAL INTEREST. 


O} 
Bigs first teachers’ institute in Bucks county 
was held in this borough in 1854. This was 
soon after the election of our first superinten- 
dent, the now venerable Joseph Fell, of Buck- 
ingham, who is still spared to us, and whom we 
expect to see here next Thursday. In that in- 
stitute he was assisted by Prof. Charles W. San- 
ders and Dr. Hogeland. Mr. Fell says, ‘‘ The 
institute was a success. At its close ‘the sun 
made a golden set,’ and all were not only 
pleased, but jubilant.”’ 

From that year to this institutes have been 
held in Bucks county every year, although they 
were not required by law until 1867—thirteen 
years after the creation of the office of county 
superintendent. This, therefore, is the thirty- 
third annual institute of Bucks county, and 
should have been so designated in the circular. 

We meet to-day well-organized, and expect- 
ant; with a history behind us, and the glowing 
hope of achievement before us. We meet not 
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to talk of our trials and discouragements so 
much as to listen to men of experience and cul- 
ture, that we may appreciate the dignity of our 
calling, and may fit ourselves for a noble work 
that should be nobly done. 

That we may enter on the work of the week 
with a somewhat clear conception of our needs, 
we shall occupy a little time in setting forth as 
clearly as we may, and somewhat in detail, the 
educational condition of our county. Our stand- 
ing is not one of which we can be very proud, 
but it is one for which teachers and directors 
are largely responsible, and which they alone 
can change. We shall therefore ask the atten- 
tion of the teachers now to what we have to 
say, and of every director in the county who 
may read these remarks. We shall hope to 
greet a large delegation here on Thursday to 
consider important questions relating to the im- 
provement of our public schools, and to them we 
shall have more to say on topics omitted here. 

As most of you are aware, a circular was last 
winter sent to every teacher of Bucks county, 
asking for answers to some twenty questions. 
The questions related, among other things, to 
the number of pupils in the schools under six 
years of age; the average age of pupils; whether 
the district or parents furnish books; whether 
the teacher is furnished with books; what refer- 
ence books are furnished ; the condition of out- 
buildings; the number of directors who had 
visited the school ; the number of visits received, 
and the aggregate amount of time spent in the 
school by directors. Inquiry was also made as 
to whether physiology and hygiene had been 
regularly taught; how much time had been 
spent daily in teaching the various branches of 
study; in how many schools the pupils use the 
English language when at play ; whether teach- 
ers could speak Pennsylvania German; what 
were the chief hindrances to successful work in 
the respective schools, and finally what sugges- 
tions teachers were inclined to make in regard 
to the improvement of the county institute. 
These interrogatories were sent to the 279 teach- 
ers of the county, exclusive of Bristol borough, 
which being under another superintendency, is 
not included in any of these statistics. Of these 
279, 274 were returned with answers, the sum of 
which we will here give with remarks and ob- 
servations, critical, explanatory and hortatory. 

It appears that there were last year 472 chil- 
dren under six years of age attending school in 
Bucks county. This is contrary to law; but it 
is a matter not easily regulated. Often the 
school is small, and the teacher is pleased to 
have these children of four or five years attend. 
Then parents are often anxious to send them— 
sometimes to have them learn, and sometimes, 
probably, to have them taken care of. Where 
the school is large the sending of these children 
is an imposition on the teacher and an injury to 
the school, and should be resisted by the teacher, 
sustained promptly and firmly by the directors. 
The superintendent has never interfered in this 
matter beyond stating the law ; but has left it to 
the teacher and directors. 

The average age of the pupils in our public 
schools is ten years and three-fifths. Books are 
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furnished by parents in 15 districts; by directors 
in 14, and by both parents and directors in 9g. 
We most emphatically favor the supplying of all 
books by the district. It is twenty-five percent. 
cheaper, uniformity can be more easily secured, 
and the books, being under the control and su- 
pervision of the teacher, are better cared for. 
By so doing the burden falls upon all who pay 
taxes, and not exclusively on the parents of the 
children. For thirty years the legality of the 
purchase of books by the district was in doubt, 
as the courts of the state had directed the ques- 
tion both ways. But by act of the Legislature 
the question is now settled in favor of the pur- 
chasing of the books by the district. Most of 
the schools in the county are fairly supplied 
with apparatus. Nearly all have globes and 
outline maps, and 28 out of the 38 districts are 
supplied with Webster’s or Worcester’s una- 
bridged dictionary. Small dictionaries, with 
but two or three definitions for each word, and 
with the pronunciation of each word given, 
would be a good investment. It is not every 
one who can read, that knows howto usea large 
dictionary and discriminate the definitions. 
Our opinion is that comparatively few teachers 
make much use of globes, or astronomical ap- 
paratus. Lessons from globes cannot be learned 
‘“‘by heart,” and recited. Even outline maps 
are neglected, often, or used to little purpose. 

The reports in regard to outbuildings sum up 
as follows: Good, 85; middling, 149, bad, 24; 
horrible, 12. This report would have been much 
better had it been a year later, as we have seen 
on our recent calls at the schools, that very great’ 
improvements have been made in many of the 
districts since the last term closed. By the in- 
fluence and co-operation of teachers with di- 
rectors much may be done in this matter for the 
comfort, health and improvement of the children, 

On the subject of school visitation the teach- 
ers’ reports show that the 228 school directors 
made 1587 visits to the 274 schools that reported, 
and that the total amount of time spent by all 
the directors in all the schools was 1533 hours. 
The law requires the directors to visit each 
school at least once a month by one of their 
number; making for Bucks county 2192 visits 
as the #inimum number. Sothe directors have 
fallen short of this sznzmum requirement of the 
law 605 visits. But this exhibit does not show 
the real state of the case. Eleven schools were 
not visited by a single director during the term; 
and 67 were visited by but one. In nine dis- 
tricts the visits averaged up to or above the 
minimum requirement of the law. Alphabeti- 
cally the number of visits and hours spent stands 
as follows: Bensalem, 8 schools, 10 months, 94 
visits, aggregating 66 hours. Buckingham, 11 
schools, 9 months, 125 visits, 184 hours. Doyles- 
town township, 6 schools, 9 months, 71 visits, 48 
hours. Dublin, 1 school. 6 months, Io visits, 4 
hours. Langhorne, 2 schools, 9 months, 51 
visits, 22 hours. Morrisville, 4 schools, 10 
months, 78 visits, 78 hours. Newtown borough, 
4 schools, 9 months, 105 visits, 54 hours. New- 
town township, 4 schools, g months, 63 visits, 87 
hours. Sellersville, 3 schools, g months, 42 
visits, 36 hours. 
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The districts standing lowest are Bedminster, 
13 schools, 6 months, 35 visits, 44 hours; Bristol 
township, 7 schools, 9 months, 12 visits, 8 hours ; 
2 schools not visited. Doylestown borough, 7 
schools, 10 months, 29 visits, 13 hours; Dur- 
ham, 8 schools, 8 months, 8 visits, 5 hours; 3 
schools not visited. Middletown, 5 schools, 9 
months, 12 visits, 15 hours; New Britain, 9 
schools, 7 months, 26 visits, 28 hours; 1 school 
not visited. Perkasie, 2 schools, 8 months, but 
not a visit to the schools during the year, 
although there were six directors living within 
five minutes’ walk of the schools. Richland, 8 
schools, 8% months, 32 visits, 36 hours ; South- 
ampton, 6 schools, 914 months, I! visits, 10 
hours ; and, finally, Warwick with four schools, 
8 months, 5 visits, 9 hours, all made to one 
school, and the other three schools of the dis- 
trict not visited. 

Such is the record of visitation by directors in 
the best visited one-fourth, and the poorest 
visited one-fourth of the districts of this county. 
The other districts—one-half in number—have 
all done better than these last, but all below the 
minimum requirements of the law. The num- 
ber of visits st 
the number of schools multiplied by the number 
of months taught. 

But you are asking how many visits has the 
Superintendent made, and how much time has 
he spent in the schools? It is a fair question, 
and shall be answered. He made 4o0 visits to 
the schools of the county during the year, and 
spent in them 484 hours. So it appears that the 
228 directors visited the schools a little more 
than three times as much as the one county 
superintendent. But you say that the superin- 
tendent is paid for his labor, while the. directors 
serve without salary. Let us see! The secre- 
tary of each board has a salary, and the treas- 
urer a percentage. The aggregate of the sala- 
ries of secretaries last year was $1127.50. The 
percentage on the money collected was $2423.- 
62, making $3551.12 as the aggregate fees of 
these two officers. These two paid officers are 
generally passed around so that each director 
has an opportunity to hold one of them one year 
during his term of three years. So we have 
$3551.12 divided every year among 228 men. 
This will average $15.57 to each man. So 
while it may be true in words to say that school 
directors in Pennsylvania serve gratis, it is 
hardly true in fact, as the average to each direc- 
tor is over $15. If some get less, others get 
more. The average pay to each director in 
Bucks county for the last year was $2.23 for 
each visit made to the schools. 

We have presented this subject somewhat in 
detail, as a basis for urging upon the directors a 
more systematic and thorough method of school 
visitation. The law authorizes each board to 
appoint one of its members as district superin- 
tendent, and pay him from the funds of the dis- 
trict. Where this is done the material wants of 
the schools are better understood amd supplied, 
the teachers become more observant of the de- 
portment and progress of their pupils, and all 
are excited to greater care and diligence. The 
extra expense Is slight ; the results of such defi- 
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nite and authorized supervision would be mani- 
fest at once. 

Physiology and hygiene, with especial refer- 
ence to the effects of alcohol, narcotics and 
stimulants on the human system, was taught in 
all the schools of the county with varying suc- 
cess. It was as well taught, however, as any 
other branch, and the teachers at the recent ex- 
aminations acquitted themselves well in this 
branch of study, and vindicated the wisdom of 
the Legislature in allowing them to teach physi- 
ology one year before being examined in it. 
We expect great and good results to follow from 
this study if it is properly taught. Some would 
subordinate a very broad and useful science to 
one idea, that of temperance. We are not of 
that number. Any book on hygiene, to be 
thorough and scientific, must be emphatic on 
the subject of alcohol and narcotics ; but it must 
also treat largely of many other things, such as 
foods, drinks, clothing, ventilation, drainage 
and heat: and to direct the whole course of in- 
struction toward one or two evils is to take a 
very narrow view of a very broad and all-em- 
bracing study, and one fraught with a large dis- 
pensation of good to the corhmunity and pos- 
terity. 

In this connection it becomes our painful duty 
to say what we regret is too true, viz., that some 
of our teachers, while teaching from the book 
the injurious effects of tobacco, are, if our senses 
serve us, addicted to the tobacco habit. We 
wish we were without evidence that some of the 
teachers do not stop at zarcotic stimulants. 

Another important subject connected with the 
interests of the schools of Bucks county is that 
of the German language. As ascertained from 
the teachers, there are in the county 51 schools 
in which the children speak Pennsylvania Ger- 
man when at play, 191 in which they speak 
English, and 37 in which both languages are 
used. There are 112 teachers who can speak 
Pennsylvania German, and 167 who speak only 
English. Of the 112 who speak Pennsylvania 
German, 44 are teaching in schools where the 
children speak English. Of the 167 teachers 
who speak only English, only 6 are teaching 
where the children speak Pennsylvania Ger- 
man. There are 9 English and 28 German 
speaking teachers in schools where both lan- 
guages are spoken by the pupils. These figures 
may seem to indicate a prejudice of the English 
in favor of the Germans, and of the Germans 
against the English, in the ratio of 44 to 6. But 
the truth is that the matter of language has very 
little to do directly with the distribution as given, 
and there is little or no prejudice on either side 
against English or Germans, as such. 

Speaking generally, the schools in English 
districts have longer terms and pay higher sal- 
aries, and the German teachers get them if they 
can; while the schools in German districts have 
shorter terms and lower salaries, and English 
teachers take them only when they must. The 
result of this is, exceptions excepted, that the 
English get the better class of the German teach- 
ers, and the Germans the poorer class of the 
English teachers. The remedy for this state of 
things is with the German districts, and they can 
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find it only in longer terms and higher salaries, 
and then in selecting the best talent that offers. 
There is a steady growth in this direction, but 
it is slow. Comparing twenty-five years ago 
with the present time, we find that ten districts 
in the German portion of our country have 
lengthened their school term, varying from two- 
thirds of a month to three months, and that only 
one has shortened it by half a month. The 
average increase is about a month and a half, 
and the average increase of teachers’ salaries is 
a little over 45 per cent. One district then paid 
males $22 and females but $11 a month. The 
same district now pays $32 without regard to 
sex. 

It has often been an amazement to me that 
German parents are not more anxious to have 
their children speak English. We are an Eng- 
lish nation, our legislation is in English, our 
courts are conducted in English, all public and 
nearly all private business is conducted in Eng- 
lish, and the road to office and honor must, 
for the most part, be through the English lan- 
guage. All admit that German as spoken in 
Pennsylvania is a rude and inadequate vehicle 
of thought. It isa /azozs, not a language. It 
has no literature worthy of the name; and it is 
not elevating and inspiring by its history and 
associations. Not one child in forty of those 
who attend the public schools learns to read 
German ; they only speak it. They have there- 
fore no German books to read, and they can 
not read English so as to get the sense and enjoy 
it. Therefore the children are left with no 
means of getting instruction or entertainment 
from books; and it shows the naturally good 
qualities of the German stock that more of the 
young people do not give themselves up to such 
low and base pleasures as are within the reach 
of all. Yet demagogues will try to flatter 
these people by saying, “Stick to your lan- 
guage,’ when every intelligent German knows 
and admits that Pennsylvania German is an in- 
cubus that rests with appalling weight upon 
every aspiring youth whose early years knew no 
other speech. 
any who may be so disposed to find fault with 
what we say, by misrepresenting our sentiments ; 
but we have discussed this subject fully and 
freely with the intelligent Germans of this county, 
and of other counties, and teachers have talked 
with us freely and feelingly about their strug- 
gles to “cast out this bond-woman and her son” 
of early habit so as to mouth with ease and 
purity the common forms of English speech. 
But the habit holds them like the “old man”’ in 
the 7th of Romans, until they sometimes are 
ready to cry out, ‘‘Who shall deliver me from 
the body of this death !” 

English will be the language of the United 
States. The future is certain, and all should co- 
operate to bring it near. Northampton town- 
ship, in this county, was settled by the Dutch, 
and since the Revolutionary war the preaching 
there was in Dutch, as the records show. But 
the language has died out. The names—the 
Van Horns, the Feasters, the Vansants, etc.— 
are there, and many of them have the Bibles of 
their great-grandfathers, which they can not 
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read; but only now and then can one of their 
descendants be found who has any knowledge 
of the language which his ancestors brought from 
Holland. So it will be with the German through- 
out Pennsylvania, and with all other foreign 


tongues now spoken in our land. We shall not 
live to see this accomplished, but the railroad, 
the telegraph, the telephone, the enterprise and 
competitions of business, and last, though not 
least, the common school, are all contributing to 
hasten the day when not only in Bucks county, 
but all over the land, we shall be of one speech 
and one language. 

A minister who preaches in both German and 
English said to us that some of his people ex- 
cused themselves for not attending church by 
saying that they could not understand English. 
But he said he never knew them to stay away 
from market because they could not under- 
stand the English of those who wished to buy. 
But I rather sympathize with the German 
farmer in this matter. He learned the words 
of duty, of love, and of reverence, in German, 
from his mother’s lips, and German seems to 
him the language of the heart. He learned 
about the markets, the cost of chickens, the 
price of butter, etc., from his school teacher, his 
newspaper, or the mercenary middle-man, in 
English, and English seems to him only the 
cold language of the head and of business. This 
principle, we take it, underlies the tenacity 
with which our German people adhere to 
German preaching for their children. We are 
sorry they do not see the matter differently, yet 
we respect the prompting sentiment. 

The next inquiry addressed to the teachers 
was, ‘‘ What are the chief hindrances to success- 
ful work in your school?’’ The answers, with 
a few exceptions, reveal an inadequate concep- 
tion, both of the work to be done and the quali- 
fications necessary to its successful accomplish- 
ment. The answers, taken altogether, give us a 
painful sense that most of the teachers are 
‘“‘keeping school.’’ But this is not surprising 
when we see how many are beginners. Of the 
279 teachers who taught the schools of the county 
last year, less than 50 were teaching when we 
entered upon the duties of the superintendency 
of the county. In looking for the “‘ chief hin- 
drances,’’ 61 teachers found one in the want of 
apparatus; 80 in irregular attendance; 40 in 
want of interest on the part of parents, and 16 
in want of interest on the part of directors. 
One said he could remedy any hindrances; 
another replied brusquely, ‘‘ I know of none;”’ 
another said, ‘‘I don't know.”’ This is hopeful. 
A few other hindrances named were “ want of 
books of reference ;”’ ‘‘ position of room;”’ “‘ pe- 
culiar prejudices ;"’ (whatever that may mean), | 


‘school too small ;’’ ‘school too large; ”’ “lying 
and dishonesty ;"’ ‘‘ nothing in particular;”’ “ di- 
versity of talent in pupils;’’ ‘“‘conceit of par- 
ents;’’ ‘‘degenerate character of pupils;’’ ‘‘ whis- 
pering;"’ “don’t know how to get at it;’’ “ self- 
righteousness of the people;’’ ‘‘too many 
grades;”’ ‘“‘sickness;”’ “noneatall.’’ Eighteen 


out of the 274 who reported found the chief hin- 
drance in the teacher. I have here a list of 
their names, and if I should read it you would 
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jecognize among them several of our best teach- 
ers. The other 256 found all the “ hindrances” 
outside of themselves. ‘‘ Know thyself.’’ One 
of the 18 wrote, “I think I lack the power to 
govern well, and I feel the need of a broader 
knowledge than I have—such as is not found in 
school books."" This person is teaching the same 
school this year, and, of course, with increasing 
success. Fifty-seven named as the chief hin- 
drance Pennsylvania German. 

The last inquiry was for suggestions for the im- 
provement of the county institute. Of the 274 
who made response and answered all the other 
questions, except in two cases, 179 passed this 
question without remark. Of the 95 who an- 
swered it, about two-thirds spoke in praise of the 
last institute, and had no suggestions to make. 
Of the other third, say 30 or 40, some were quite 
elaborate in their remarks. A few of the more 
brief suggestions were, that at the opening we 
should have an address of welcome and re- 
sponses ; that the teachers should do more of the 
work ; that the younger teachers should tell their 
experiences ; that the institute should be held in 
August; that we should have more drawing; 
that we should have classes taught before the 
institute; that we have instruction in physiology 
from real animals; that more instruction be 
given by the county superintendent; that we 
have methods of teaching English to German 
children; that more attention be given to spell- 
ing; that teachers have free tickets to evening 
lectures ; that we have more elementary instruc- 
tion; that we have a division of the institute; 
that we ask more questions, and have practical 
instruction in mathematical geography. 

While we have not been directly aided to any 
great extent by these suggestions, the result has 
gone far to satisfy us that substantially the course 
that has been pursued, with incidental varia- 
tions, is, upon the whole, satisfactory to the 
main body of the teachers. So we let the sug- 
gestions made go for what they are worth. On 
one of them, however, we will say a word ;—it is 
the suggestion that the teachers should do more 
of the work. Thiscriticism is often made. If it 
is meant that the institute should be turned into 
a normal school, and the teachers be working 
pupils, and be held responsible for lessons, or if 
the institute is to be a model school where teach- 
ers shall experiment as apprentices under the 
oversight and instruction of the professors, all 
we have to reply is that the idea is not practi- 
cable. If it is meant that teachers of limited ex- 
perience, and who have not been able to com- 
mand more than $40 a month, should occupy the 
time of the institute, while teachers of mascu- 
line energy, superior culture, and long experi- 
ence, who can command salaries of thousands, 
sit by and listen, we can only say that the idea 
is preposterous, and were it not for a love of self 
that is not born of the highest wisdom, such a 
proposition would be considered the last edition 
of absurdity. If we could afford it, we would 
like to explode this notion by putting it to the 
test. I have here the names of the teachers who 
thought that the teachers ought to do more; and 
in a week or two we may be able to add to that 
list a number of editors who think the same. 
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Should I call on these teachers to come forward 
in the institute and exemplify their theory, I 
fear it would be a repetition of the old fable of 
the rats who voted to put a bellon thecat. The 
vote was unanimous; but no one was found to 
execute their will. Perhaps you say that A, B or 
C—leading teachers—should give instruction. 
But A, B and C are the very teachers who said 
the greatest hindrance in theif schools was the 
incompetent teacher; and they would be among 
the last to come forward voluntarily and attempt 
to give thorough instruction. He only has the 
right to govern whose attributes of character 
best qualify him to secure the end of govern- 
ment; and he only has the right to instruct 
whose endowments, culture, and experience best 
qualify him to give instruction. 

But it is time to close. We have thus stated 
the situation in Bucks county, that those who 
are to be our instructors, and those who are to 
be instructed, may work together more intelli- 
gently. 

We have a week of hard work before us, and 
with this corps of able instructors, and these 
favoring circumstances, we ought to secure an 
inspiration that shall quicken our zeal and in- 
crease our efficiency during all the coming year. 
But there must be an aspiration before there can 
be an inspiration, If there is life there must be 
growth. He whois not advancing is retrograd- 
ing. We must ever be conquering new power 
if we would securely hold what we have already 
won. There is but one road to intellectual emi- 
nence and success, and that is labor—applica- 
tion. So while we shall rejoice in all your 
social joy, and hope that nothing may occur to 
mar the pleasures of the week, we should fail 
in our duty were we not to exhort you to punc- 
tuality, earnest effort, self-control, patience, 
self-denial, forbearance, temperance, seasona- 
ble hours, cheerfulness, and charity lowards 
the Superintendent, “lf there be any virtue 
if there be any praise, think on these things.” 


ee 


MENTAL PicrurREs.—Encourage pupils to 
form a mental picture, and then question 


them concerning it. In this way the teacher 
can aid in making the thoughts vivid; she 
can thus create a clear thought, which is the 
foundation of a clear statement. Suppose 
the teacher has suggested to the pupils to 
look out in imagination upon a large body 
of water. She may put to one pupil ques- 
tions like the following: ‘‘ Over what body 
of water are you looking? Is the day clear? 
the wind blow? Does it ruffle the 

Does it bring a salty smell? What 
Is it dazzling? What 
Is it far off? Is 
Why do you 


Does 

water? 
color is the water ? 
do you see on the water? 
it moved by wind or steam? 
think so?’’ The kind and order of the 
questions will depend upon the answers 
given. The teacher must correct false no- 
tions and see that harmonious ideas are 
associated. American Teacher. 
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* Ye may be aye stickin’ in a tree, Jock; it will 
be growin’ when ye’re sleepin’.’” Scotch Farmer. 





HE next meeting of the National Educa- 

tional Association will be held at Chicago. 
Favorable arrangements have already been 
made with all the railroads centering in the 
city. A National Educational Exposition 
will be held in connection with the Associa- 
tion, which will be an imposing exhibit. 


At the close of the Potter County Insti- 
tute a handsome gold watch and chain were 
presented to Miss Anna Buckbee, County 
Superintendent. To Supt. W. W. Wood- 
ruff, of Bucks, the Institute at its closing 
session, presented a full set of Appleton’s 
American Cyclopedia. Practical illustra- 
tion in both cases of the life motto of Monte- 
fiore, ‘* Think and thank.’’ 


THE newly-appointed assistant inspector 
and examiner of Soldiers’ Orphan Schools 
is Miss Myra Simmons, of Harrisburg, 
daughter of Col. S. G. Simmons, of the 
Fifth Pennsylvania Reserves, who was killed 
at the battle of White Oak Swamp, in Vir- 
ginia. She succeeds Mrs. E. W. Hutter. 


ROBERT COLLYER well says: ‘‘ Never say 
that the past is better than to-day; but read 
the new books, understand all the new ideas, 
and keep to your faith in God and in man, 
and in the victory of good over evil.’’ 


THE salaries.of the Philadelphia teachers 
are too low, much too low; and the city is 
unfortunate in that its Board of Education 
must look to the Councils for money to 
carry on the schools. We trust that the 
earnest effort now making for a general ad- 
vance may be successful. It is no credit to 
the great city of Philadelphia that she should 
stand at the foot of the following list of 
cities, in the yearly salary paid to her 
teachers: San Francisco $980, Boston 933, 
Cincinnati 728, New York 707, Chicago 
705, Dayton 698, Columbus 672, Washing- 
ton 671, Springfield 641, Newark 638, Mil- 
waukee 631, New Haven 614, Minneapolis 
607, St. Louis 607, Albany 606, Brooklyn 
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606, Kansas City 606, Detroit 605, Indian- 
apolis 601, St. Paul 599, Providence 595, 
Louisville 595, Buffalo 588, Baltimore 576, 
Nashville 570, Philadelphia 517. 


IN signing petitions addressed to the 
Legislature, it is important that they be 
signed in duplicate. One copy must be 
addressed to the Senate, and another to the 
House of Representatives. Many persons 
do not see the necessity for this, but it will 
be apparent at once when it is remembered 
that the two Houses are distinct branches of 
the Legislature, and that petitions must be 
presented to each without reference to the 
other. This should not be forgotten. 





THOUGH this paragraph will not be seen 
by our readers until after the day has passed, 
we think it proper to quote the following 
from a notice by Supt. S. B. Shearer, to the 
teachers of Cumberland county, as published 
in the local press of that locality : 

‘The President of the United States having 
proclaimed Thursday, November 25th, as a day 
of National Thanksgiving, we would repeat our 
suggestion of last year. As Superintendent of 
common schools we would recommend com- 
memorative Thanksgiving exercises by every 
school in the county. Have them on Wednes- 


day afternoon of the preceding day. Make 
them of a miscellaneous character. Some ap- 
propriate declamations, recitations, readings, 


essays, history of the day, songs, addresses, 
dialogues, etc., will give variety and profit. In- 
vite your patrons, directors, ministers, and per- 
sons interested in the well-being of the children, 
to encourage and cheer them. In towns and 
villages several schools may unite. If there is 
one blessing above another for which we should 
be devoutly thankful, it is the glorious gift of free 
schools. Let every faithful teacher impress the 
lessons of the day upon the plastic minds of his 
pupils, and tell them of the abundant blessings 
we have received from the Giver of all good 
during the past bountiful year.”’ 


THE observance of Arbor Day in October 
was more general than we had anticipated, 
and in some localities the work reported has 
greatly exceeded our expectations. It is 
gratifying evidence that many Superindent- 
ents, Teachers and Directors are interested 
in this most profitable direction. Let this 
growing interest spread and deepen until 
the day shall be generally observed at least 
once each year by every school in the State, 
and Pennsylvania will have still another, and 
most potent, reason to be grateful for her 
Common School System. 
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OnE of .the most interesting features of 
the recent session of the Chester County In- 
stitute was the presentation of prizes offered 
by the West Chester Zoca/ News to the 
schools of the county for the best Arbor Day 
work done and reported to that enterprising 
newspaper before the time of holding the 
Institute. The prizes were presented by 
W. W. McElree, Esq., of West Chester, 
whose remarks were much as follows: 


It is the custom of the Dazly Local News, as 
old as the paper itself, to offer prizes to the best 
three essays written by the teachers upon sub- 
jects assigned by that paper. Last year it sub- 
stituted maps for essays, and this year it offered 
prizes to the schools of Chester county which 
should best observe Arbor Day, and should 
furnish the Mews with a full account of the ob- 
servance. Twenty-one schools competed. The 
examiners confess that the reports handed in 
astonished them. Neither they nor the donors 
anticipated such an observance, The exercises 
in every instance were interesting ; in some cases 
elaborate. The reports were well written, and 
the drafts showing the location of the school 
house, the fences and the trees, were worthy of 
the pupils of Prof. Montgomery. All the ac- 
counts indicated that the scholars enjoyed the 
day, and gave their efforts primarily for the 
object, and secondarily for the prizes. The ex- 
amination of the reports involved a great deal 
of labor. The matters considered by the ex- 
aminers were: First, the number of trees 


planted ; second, the variety of trees planted ; 
third, the character of the exercises ; fourth, the 


age of the scholars. The examiners have 
awarded the prizes as follows: 

1st Prize—Full set of Chambers’ Encyclo- 
padia to Rockville Schocl, Honeybrook town- 
ship, Miss Katie Hird teacher. 

2a Prize—Twelve volumes of books for chil- 
dren, to White school, Uwchlan township, Miss 
Mattie J. Acker teacher. 

3a Prize—Framed engravings of Whittier 
and Longfellow to Bradford Heights School, 
West Bradford township, Miss Ida R. Conner 
teacher. 

In looking over these books I notice some 
familiar faces. Here is “ Little Lord Fauntleroy,” 
who honored us with his presence last year. 
Here is ‘‘ The Old Fashioned Girl,”’ of Louisa 
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M. Alcott, and here, too, is the genial face of 


Tom Brown, who desires me to say that he is 
pleased to notice this observance of Arbor Day, 
for when he was a boy the scholars of his day 
had a little smattering of French and could de- 
liver opinions, such as they were, upon high art, 
and the various schools of painting, but not one 
in twenty knew anything about their own lanes, 
meadows, or woods. Not one in twenty could 
tell you where to find the wood-sorrel or bag 
bean. 

Allow me to express the hope that the trees 
you have planted may grow straight and beau- 
tiful, and may the woodman spare them all. 


In addition to the above prizes, the pub- 
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lisher, through Mr. McElree, announced 
that the Daz/y News would be sent to all the 
other competing schools during the coming 


six months. 
oa 


PROGRESSIVE LEGISLATION. 


CLOSE DISTRICT SUPERVISION SHOULD BE MADE 
PERMISSIVE, NOT MANDATORY. 
HE fall and winter term of the common 
schools has opened under unusually 
favorable and auspicious circumstances, and 
from nearly all points throughout the Com- 
monwealth, all along the line of operations, 
comes the cheery sentinel cry, ‘‘All’s well !’’ 
The increased attendance of school children ; 
the larger amount of teaching talent seeking 
a foothold in the profession ; the enthusiasm, 
popularity, and increasing usefulness of 
Teachers’ Institutes, and their strong hold 
upon the approving confidence and sym- 
pathy of the public, all testify to the effec- 
tiveness of present educational effort, and 
justify sanguine but circumspect confidence 
in a most hopeful future. 

Whilst the schools have thus opened their 
annual sessions, and are proceeding with 
deliberate and systematic industry to achieve 
the best results that existing facilities and 
resources will permit, the near approach of 
the next session of the Legislature brings to 
the front the thoughtful consideration of 
what can and should be done in that quarter 
to ‘‘ lengthen the cords and strengthen the 
stakes’’ of the great organization under 
which our schools are operated. As our 
common school system is a growing one 
but has not yet completed its growth, and 
has reached its present imposing proportions 
by the slow-moving development of half a 
century of assiduous work and patient wait- 
ing—crystallizing, at successive stages, pub- 
lic sentiment into legislative enactment— 
and much yet remains to be done, it follows 
as a self-evident proposition that the educa- 
tional forces of the State, whether organized 
or individual, cannot rest upon their oars in 
placid conientment with what has been 
achieved in the historic past, but should be 
prepared to unite their efforts and influence 
in support of judicious and well-considered 
measures to complete the symmetry and round 
out the full proportions of a State school 
system that in its general structure and 
capabilities is inferior to none. There is 
no better time than now to add finishing 
touches that are obviously proper, and com- 
mend themselves, on principle, to the gen- 
eral judgment as expedient and necessary. 
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One item of unfinished business that yet 
remains to be disposed of, is provision for 
the closer supervision of the schools, to make 
them more uniformly efficient and pro- 
gressive, and yet leave that supervision in 
harmony with the general organization of 
our school system as it now stands. Under 
existing laws local superintendents are 
elected in cities, and in boroughs of five 
thousand population and upwards. 

The School Boards of all other districts—- 
and they constitute the great majority—are 
without any such authority, and therefore 
powerless to act, however desirous some of 
them may be to move in that direction, and 
however pressing may be the wants of the 
districts in that regard. The constructive 
authority of schoo] boards to make the Sec- 
retary a virtual district superintendent has 
been negatived by the Supreme Court, not 
from any objection to the office itself, or 
any doubt of its usefulness, but because there 
was no sufficient warrant in the letter of the 
law for it to rest upon, and that high tribunal 
courteously referred the question to the 
Legislature for appropriate action. Dis- 
tricts in which the Secretary acted as super- 
intendent thus received a discouraging set- 
back, and very naturally desire to recover 
Other districts where local 


lost ground. 
supervision by an executive agent of the 
Board has never been adopted, are willing 
to give the experiment a trial if they can be 


legally sustained in doingso. The sagacity 
and forecast of these public-spirited School 
Boards should h< recognized, and discre- 
tionary power put into their hands to enable 


them to build up the schools under their | 
| successful. 


charge, that by their superior excellence 
they may become an augmented blessing to 
the children who, in most cases, receive 


their only training there; and at the same | 
time set an example to less enterprising | 


localities. 
The best way to recover lost ground, and 


to pave the way for the early extension and | 
| grading the schools, and establishing gram- 
mar and high schools, is left to the judg- 


ultimately uniform establishment of local 
supervision, is very simple and feasible, in 


harmony with our traditions and the habits | 


and self-governing capacity of our people. 
All that is required is a brief but carefully- 
worded enabling, act, authorizing, dut not 
compelling, the School Boards of all districts 
not now provided for by law, whether bor- 
oughs or townships, to elect, as district super- 
intendent, a competent professional teacher 
to inspect the schools of the district and 
perform in behalf of the Board such other 
executive duties as may be devolved upon 
him ; and to report the condition of the 
schools once a month to the School Board 
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and to the County Superintendent, in such 
form as may be prescribed by the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction. The act 
should also authorize the Directors of two 
or more school districts contiguous or lying 
near each other, whenever they can agree, 
to unite in the joint election of such district 
superintendent to perform the same duties 
at such reasonable and just compensation as 
may be voted him, to be paid fro rata by 
the employing districts. 

Under such a law local supervision would 
be establshed at an early day, in many of 
the more advanced school distrcts, where 
the number of schools would justify it, and 
circumstances should be otherwise favorable ; 
and in the course of time, if not at the out- 
set, after they have had time to look at it 
and estimate and weigh its educational and 
pecuniary advantages, districts lying near 
each other will be found willing to club to- 
gether for the common benefit ; there being 
no room for entanglement about anything 
except the election and salary of the super- 
vising officer ; the condition of the schools 
of each district being of course reported to 
the Board under whose charge they are, and 
not the joint boards. 

This plan relieves the Legislature on the 
one hand from the responsibility of making 
a procrustean bed for all the school districts 
alike, notwithstanding radical differences in 
local circumstances and sentiment—and on 
the other, from declining to enact any law 
at all upon this subject, of the utmost im- 
portance to the increased efficiency of our 
school work. It presents a middle course 
that is practicable and will in the end be 
Such movements, when once 
started, often go forward much more rapidly 
than could at first have been anticipated. 

Our school system was started by allow- 
ing the people of each locality to accept or 
reject it; and it kept spreading in just that 
way, until in 1849 the Legislature declared 
its general acceptance. The question of 


ment of the directors of each district, and 
their action interferes with no other district. 


| The question of free text-books, and long- 


term contracts with teachers, have been 
devolved upon directors under just such 
permissive laws as the one now proposed, 
and those subjects are settling themselves 
very happily under the legislative grant of 
power for that purpose. 

So modest and reasonable a request from 
the friends of our educational interests, 
throughout the State, ought to command 
respectful consideration, and we presume 
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there are enough graduates of our common 
schools, and ex-teachers and directors in 
the new Legislature, with other liberal- 
minded members of both houses, to support 
any reasonable and common-sense proposi- 
tion that may come before them to improve 
the schools, and enable the people the more 
surely to get, in return, the full value of the 
money they put into them. 

So let us continue to work for the right 
and hope for the best. This is not by any 
means a stationary age. ‘Things do not 
very long stand still. They either go for- 
ward or go backward. And ‘‘ backward 
progress’’ was not contemplated by the 
Legislature when it established ‘‘a system 
of education by common schools.’’ 


> 
EDUCATION OFFICE. 
OFFICE ROOM FOR COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 


N some parts of the State the County 

Commissioners have provided office room 
and permanent headquarters in the court 
house, for the County Superintendent and 
his successors. This is obviously right and 
proper. But the practice should be general 
and the law should require it to be done in 
every county. ‘The County Superintendent 
holds his commission by virtue of statute 
law. It is a county office that was created 
by law, and is as much entitled to recogni- 
tion as other county offices that are quar- 
tered in or near by the court house. The 
people in the county with whom the Super- 
intendent is brought into official relations 
and intercourse, and who have occasion to 
consult and transact business with him, are 
proportionately as numerous, and their rights 
and convenience as citizens as much entitled 
to respect, as those who call at, or communi- 
cate with, the other county officers. 

If the Superintendent resides at the 
county seat his office should be in the court 
house, for his own convenience and that of 
the public. If he resides at some other 
point in the county, it is important that he 
should be accommodated at the county-seat, 
which is convenient of access from all parts 
of the county, and where he could be found 
at stated times by those desiring to consult 
him personally, whether in town for that 
purpose or on other business also. The 
county-seat is the most central and con- 
venient point for the distribution to directors 
and teachers of the numerous and some- 
times bulky supplies of bound volumes of 
reports, and of forms and blanks of various 
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kinds, sent out by the Department of Public 
Instruction, and for which the County 
Superintendent should have convenient and 
safe storage room whilst in his custody. 

He should, in addition, have all the 
appliances of a regular working office, com- 
mensurate with his arduous and diversified 
labors in the public service, the amount of 
his correspondence, the records to keep, 
and documents to file. If anybody supposes 
the position to be a sinecure, let him give it 
a six months’ trial, beginning with the 
teachers’ examinations in the fall and ending 
with the last visitations of the schools in the 
spring. By that time he would hardly 
select the word ‘‘ sinecure ’’ to measure the 
length and the breadth of his experiences ; 
to say nothing of the work and planning 
necessary at other seasons of the year. He 
would doubtless insist that he ought to have 
a resident clerk too, to assist him when 
present and represent him when absent, as 
well as office room and such furniture as the 
office work requires; and we entirely agree 
with him in that opinion. The _ public 
benefit would far outweigh the additional ex- 
pense, and would much more than justify it. 

The room to be assigned to the Superin- 
tendent should become more than a mere 
business office. It should, and in the nature 
of things will, gradually develop into an 
educational bureau, with its library and 
books of reference on educational subjects 
in all their phases. Here also, in the course 
of time should be found, properly arranged 
for ready examination and comparison by 
teachers and school directors, all the lead- 
ing text-books used in the common schools 
throughout the United States; models of 
improved school furniture and appliances; 
approved apparatus adapted for common 
school use, and anything whatsoever that 
will be suggestive and instructive to teachers 
and school officers. Thus in a double sense 
will such an office become a centre of educa- 
tional light and influence for the county, 
that will reach all the schools, and be 
appreciated in every neighborhood. 

The Superintendent should not only be 
an educated gentleman and experienced 
teacher, but a hard student as well, to keep 
fully abreast of the times, and qualify him- 
self .nore thoroughly to educate and influ- 
ence public sentiment, which is the atmos- 
phere in which our common schools must 
flourish if favorable, or suffer if hostile. 
There is vastly more in education now-a- 
days than mechanically teaching the three 
R’s in parrot style, and the common schools 
are no longer timid suppliants for uncertain 
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popular favor, apologizing, cap in hand, 
for their doubtful existence. They are 
firmly entrenched in commanding position 
in the organic law of the Commonwealth, 
and fortified by the positive and unqualified 
mandate of the Constitution. Why should 
we not beat time to its music, and march to 
the quick step of its inspiring prophecy? 
going steadily forward in the pathway of 
duty and of destiny, making each progres- 
sive measure gained a stepping stone for 
something higher and better beyond. The 
world moves, and we must move with it. 

We set out to bespeak suitable quarters 
in or near the county court houses for the 
respective County Superintendents, without 
intending to argue so self-evident a proposi- 
tion. Legislation is needed on the subject 
to encourege those liberal minded, but con- 
servative gentlemen, the County Commis- 
sioners, in the good work. We presume 
that sucha bill, if introduced, would readily 
pass both houses mem. con. as something 
that was intended to be done long ago, but 
had somehow been overlooked in the press 
of other business. 


EES NAT 
AIDING THE WORK. 


We are always grateful to the friends of 

The School Journal—and they are nu- 
merous in Pennsylvania—who think it de- 
serving not only of their patronage but also 
of their good words, as occasion offers. No 
more gratifying endorsement has come to us 
within the past few weeks than an order from 
the Board of School Directors of Braddock 
township, Allegheny county, through Mr. 
A. C. Coulter, Secretary, directing that a 
copy be sent for one year to the post-office 
address of each of the sixteen teachers em- 
ployed by the Board. The subscription is 
paid from the school funds of the district. 
It was not solicited on the part of Zhe Jour- 
nal or by any one else, so far as our knowl- 
edge extends, and is therefore the more wel- 
come. This School Board has been on our 
mailing list long enough to have full knowl- 
edge of what Zhe Journal is and what it is 
trying to do, and in their discretion they 
regard the subscription for their teachers a 
wise expenditure of public funds. 

The Journal seeks to aid the teachers of 
the State by laying before them such matter 
as should widen their range of thought and 
study, and make them more efficient in 
those spheres of culture where a ready fund 
of valuable information will find a thousand 
opportunities of application. Zhe Journal 
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is also the medium through which the School 
Department addresses directly school offi- 
cers in all parts of the State—School Direc- 
tors, School Superintendents, and others— 
and does what it can to influence the edu- 
cational thought and practice of the schools 
in the sphere of public instruction. It is a 
matter of concern, therefore, to our school 
interests that it should be widely read by 
both Teachers and Directors. 

The opportunity is ever present and large 
but the time is short for any of us in which 
to do the work appointed to our hands. Let 
as little as possible of either be permitted to 
pass without regard and unimproved. 


> 


AMONG THE INSTITUTES. 





THE PLEASURE AND PROFIT OF OUR INSTITUTE 
VISITATION. 





NE of the most pleasant duties devolving 

upon us in the general supervision of 
the public school work, is the visitation of 
the Institutes during the last three months 
of the year, when these important county 
conventions are in session. It requires 
much travel, from one end of the State to 
the other, and several thousand-mile rail- 
road tickets are used up before the season is 
over ; but it is worth to us much more than 
it costs in labor and expense, to look into 
the faces of the superintendents, teachers, 
directors and citizens interested in the work 
of education in all parts of the State. There 
is in it the constant glow of a warm enthusi- 
asm, the freshness of an ever-new and un- 
failing inspiration. 

We have, at this writing, visited a dozen 
of these Institutes, and hope to visit twelve 
or fifteen more before the season is over. 
Instructors who have been in service upon 
the platform in many States assure us—and 
we can readily believe their statement— 
that nowhere else in the United States are 
there such Teachers’ Institutes as in Penn- 
sylvania,—in numbers enrolled, in attention 
to the work of the sessions, in the character 
of instruction demanded, and in whatever 
gives evidence of a personal interest in school 
work as well as progress in educational 
thought. 

At the Tioga Institute, held in Wellsboro, 
we met nearly all the teachers of the county, 
the few who were absent being detained by 
sickness or circumstances beyond their con- 
trol. We found not only the teachers 
present, but also many men of social influ- 
ence—representatives of the most cultured 
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thought of the community in which the In- 
stitute was held—such men as Judge Wil- 
liams, Senator Mitchell, and others. Any one 
can see that our schools depend very much 
for their support and advance upon the 
warm sympathy of those who are guides in 
the educational sentiment of our social 
communities. 

There are, however, in this county, ob- 
stacles that stand in the way of more rapid 
advance, for we find here that the number 
ot teachers is much in excess of the number 
of schools. This shows at once that the 
schools in many cases have two or more 
terms in the year, and different teachers in 
each term. The disadvantages of this ought 
to be at once evident, for how can any last- 
ing culture be obtained when sufficient time 
is hardly given for any teacher to gain such 
familiarity with the children as to enable 
him to make his work both effective and 
permanent. Long intercourse between 
master and disciple is certainly required be- 
fore the relation itself can exert its proper 
power either upon the teacher or pupil. 
Every effort on the part of Directors and 
Superintendent should be made to remove 
this obstacle; and we feel convinced that 
any district which adopts the one-term sys- 
tem will never return to the former method. 

Still further, we notice here a warm sym- 
pathy between the schools of the county 
and the State Normal School located in their 
midst. This school, at Mansfield, we had 
the pleasure of visiting, and to our great 
satisfaction we learned that a very large 
number of the teachers in the county are 
graduates from the Normal School, and 
among them the County Superintendent 
himself. We found also that Zhe Pennsy/- 
vania School Journa/ has a large circulation 
among the teachers here, indeed relatively 
larger than in almost any other county in 
the State. 


In Erie county also, the attendance of 


teachers was very large. Although coming 
at the beginning of the session, we found the 
Institute already making itself felt among 
the thinking men of the city of Erie, in 
which it was held. Here we met Hon. J. 
R. Burns, member of the Legislature, who 
during the last session took a very deep in- 
terest in all legislation pertaining to the 
schools. In connection with the Institute 
we visited the High School and as many 
other schools of the city as time would per 
mit, in company with the able Superintend- 
ent, Mr. H. S. Jones. While not satisfied 
with the High School as a building, we 
were more than satisfied with it as a school. 
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Indeed, we regard this as one of the best 
organized and best managed schools that 
we have visited for years, either in this 
country or in Europe. In visiting the other 
schools we found one building which for 
ventilation we regard as almost perfect. 
Although crowded with scholars, its rooms 
were as fresh and free from all impurities of 
atmosphere as an open yard in summer. 

In this county also, there is the same 
obstacle to the advancement of school work 
that we found in Tioga county, namely, the 
two-term system. Some districts have re- 
cently thrown it off, and the directors who 
were present from such districts informed 
us that they had done so finally, after see- 
ing the good results of a longer single term. 

Crawford is a very large county; the 
Court House at Meadville, where the In- 
stitute was held, was crowded almost to 
suffocation with teachers, directors and 
citizens. More than ever before were we 
convinced of the impossibility of one super- 
intendent giving to such a large area of 
school work that close supervision which is 
essential to the best results from our system 
of public schools. The blame for failure 
here cannot be thrown upon superintend- 
ents, but it should enforce upon us with 
greater emphasis the imperative need of 
district superintendents, who, under the 
County Superintendent, may make that 
frequent personal visitation and inspection 
which at present we so much lack. Few 
counties in the State gather together at the 
Institute so large a body of directors. On 
Directors’ Day we met them and found that 
no idle curiosity had brought them together, 
but that they had deep interest in their 
official work. Their meeting was under 
their own organization, and they promptly 
took up the subjects for discussion before 
them, and seemed to appreciate in full their 
responsibilities. _We found much opposi- 
tion here to the recent law in relation to 
the collection of taxes. Many directors feel 
that each School Board should have its own 
collector. The good-will and hospitality 
of the citizens of Meadville we shall long 
remember. 

The annual Institute of Allegheny county 
convened in the city of Pittsburgh, and 
the large Methodist church in which it 
was held was filled. Great interest seemed 
to be manifested by the teachers and instruc- 
tors, but we discovered a wide-spread desire 
that the teachers should be paid for the 
time spent in Institute work. The expenses 
of teachers coming and going to Institute 
and remaining five days in session, they felt 
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was more than their meager salaries would 
warrant. inthis we could but agree with 
them, and we trust that the Legislature will 
require the directors to pay the teachers as 
much as they would receive if they were 
actually teaching ; for the interest awakened 
through the Institute and the benefits de- 
rived therefrom immediately and in many 
cases radically affect the work of the school- 
room. Indeed, in this outcome of the week 
spent at the Institute there is far more than 
an equivalent to the district of a week’s 
actual teaching in the school-room. 

Space forbids anything more than a mere 
reference to other institutes visited. Leav- 
ing Pittsburgh we went to Bucks county, 
where a large body of directors—over one 
hundred—were assembled. LEarnest dis- 
cussion of the duties of directors, and some 
of the defects of their supervision occupied 
the forenoon session. The law requiring 
the monthly visitation of each school by 
directors, had in many cases been neglected. 
A very valuable paper, prepared and read 
by Superintendent Woodruff, brought into 
clear light the work accomplished and not 
accomplished in this county ; and a solemn 
and very thoughtful address was made to 
the directors by Rev. T. K. Beecher, of 
Elmira, New York. The Superintendent 
who succeeds Mr. Woodruff—the latter de- 
clining to be acandidate for another term— 
will find that he has a great work before 
him to carry out the policy and accomplish 
what has already been so well commenced and 
advanced by his predecessor in office. The 
very best educational and administrative 
ability should be brought to the task, and 
we trust that the directors will find it and 
secure it at almost any price. 

From Bucks county we went to Mont- 
gomery, then to Lackawanna, to Lancaster, 
Dauphin, Chester, Delaware, Lebanon 
and Lehigh counties, finding the Institute 
in each county remarkably well attended, 
and full of earnest discussion. More than 
ordinary effort is being made in the interest 
of primary instruction, and everywhere 
there is a growing disposition to understand 
child-nature, and to make this the centre of 
thought in the whole organization of the 
school. 

Some portions of the Institute work we 
think can be improved. The forenoon of 
each day might be devoted to more definite 
instruction given to separate divisions of 
the teachers, these divisions being based 
upon the differing grades of teachers, or 
upon their different experience as gained from 
a longer or shorter term of service, or upon 





the nature of their schools as ungraded or 
graded. This would leave the afternoon for 
general discussion, when not only teachers, 
but directors and patrons and the citizens at 
large could be present. We must combine 
the general interest which we ought not to 
neglect, with the definite drill which we so 
much need, in such form as to gain the 
benefit of both in as great degree as possible. 


——-_---—> 


TEACHERS AT INSTITUTES. 
SHOULD BE PAID AT SAME RATE PER DAY AS 
DURING SCHOOL TERM. 


T was predicted with full confidence that 
the passage of the new law requiring 
twenty days of actual teaching to constitute 
a school ‘‘ month,’’ and closing the schools 
of the county during the week of the annual 
Institute without permitting this time to be 
reckoned and paid for as a part of the 
‘‘month,’’ would have a disastrous effect 
upon the Institute attendance. The event 
has not verified this prediction—and we say 
it with a feeling of especial gratification. 
Pennsylvania has again good reason to be 
proud of her self-sacrificing corps of 
teachers. Grandly have they measured up 
to the trying situation. While attendance 
in some localities has been affected in a 
small degree, in others it is as large as ever, 
if indeed it has not been increased. The 
touchstone test, as presented, has shown the 
temper of our twenty thousand teachers. 
How nobly they have responded to the call 
of duty the statistics of these meetings have 
shown and are showing. 

The law is not yet what it should be. 
The feature of twenty days of actual teach- 
ing to the month is right, correcting as it 
does certain irregularities that were more 
or less mischievous. But it should be sup- 
plemented by a clause providing for the 
payment of teachers during the five days of 
Institute week at the same rate per diem as 
for days spent in the school-room. 

The Institute is for the school rather than 
for the teacher, but the school can be reached 
only through the teacher. Therefore the 
State commands that the school-room doors 
shall be locked for a week, in order that 
those who carry the keys shall have oppor- 
tunity—whether they need it or not, whether 
they desire it or not, whether they are will- 
ing to embrace it or not—to go up to the 
county-town, and gather hints, suggestions, 
thoughts, methods, inspiration. Of course, 
benefit from these sessions must come to the 
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teacher, or the end for which the Institute 
is provided by law could not be reached. 
On this ground it is urged by some that the 
teachers should bear all the necessary ex- 
pense of the week’s attendance. 

There is, we think, a broader and wiser 
view to be taken of this important question. 
The teachers are, as a rule, paid too little 
for their invaluable service to the Common- 
wealth. Many good men and women devote 
their thought, their energies, and their lives 
to this profession, which affords employment 
for but a part of the year. Eight months is 
a good term, and fifty dollars regarded a 
good salary. It is but four hundred dollars 
far the year’s work. Many excellent teachers 
make no more than this; very many more 
do not make so much. What intelligent 
citizen will say that it is adequate pay for 
service rendered to the State as an instructor 
of youth by an able, conscientious, self- 
sacrificing man or woman? To pay the 
teacher, therefore, for the week of Institute 


at the same rate as for any ordinary week of | 


the term, is merely to embrace an oppor- 

tunity for the performance of an act of 

every-day courtesy and of the simplest jus- 
tice. 

At the annual session of the Lancaster 
County Institute recently held, the follow- 
ing petition to the Legislature, in the form 
of preamble and resolution, was signed by 
more than three hundred of the members 
enrolled : 

To the Honorable the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the State of Pennsylvania : 
Whereas, The law of the State as now in 

force, compels the closing of all public schools 

in each county, during the holding of the annual 

Institute of that county; 

And Whereas, The teachers of the public 
schools now regard themselves as under obliga- 
tion to attend such annual institutes in their re- 
spective counties : 

And Whereas, Teachers in attendance at 
such institutes are necessarily subjected to un- 
usual expense, viz., increased cost of boarding, 
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traveling expenses to and from the places of | 


meeting, membership fees, etc. ; 

And Whereas, This law, if continued in 
force, while working hardship to the teacher, 
may soon result in lack of interest on the part 
of teachers, and decreased power for good on 
the part of the Institute; 

Therefore Resolved, That we, the under- 
signed teachers of Lancaster county, in conven- 
tion assembled, do hereby respectfully petition 
your honorable body to so amend the school 
laws of the State that teachers in attendance at 
the annual sessions of the County Institutes 
throughout this Commonwealth, be paid by 
their respective school directors for each and 
every day, or part thereof, spent in actual at- 
tendance at the Institute of the county in which 
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they may, at the time, be employed in teach- 
ing, said pay to be at the same rate Jer diem, 
as received by the said teachers for days of 
actual teaching. 

And your petitioners will ever pray, etc. 

A committee of three was appointed, the 
County Superintendent being chairman, to 
present the matter personally to the Senators 
and Representatives from this district, urging 
them to present the above petitions and 
advocate such legislation as therein indi- 
cated. Similar action on the part of Insti- 
tutes whose sessions have not yet been held 
will be effective in bringing the matter to 
the attention of the Legislature. Where the 
Institute session has passed it would be well 
to have these petitions circwated through 
the school districts, and forwarded thence 
to the Legislature. There must in all cases 
be duplicate copies prepared for signature, 
one addressed to the Senate and the other 
to the House of Representatives. 


<——————— 


AUTUMN ARBOR DAY. 


AT THE LANCASTER HIGH SCHOOL. 


THE High School can always be reckoned 

upon for good Arbor Day Work. The 
pupils of the Boys’ Department plant their 
trees regularly, spring and fall; and few of 
the trees that have thus far been planted 
have died. They are instructed how to 
plant, and the result shows that they have 
learned something about it—not to speak of 
the lasting benefit which an interest of this 
kind aroused in the mind of a boy or girl is 
likely to confer. The chorus, comprising 
nearly three hundred voices, under the 
direction of Prof. Carl Matz, musical in- 
structor in the High Schools, sang with a 
promptness in time and brilliancy of effect 
that was delightful. It is, in fact, a fine 
concert that these schools give on Arbor 
Day. ‘The High School orchestra, com- 
prising sixteen members, three of whom are 
girls, was an excellent feature of the pro- 
gramme. ‘These boys and girls, with one 
or two exceptions, are under instruction 
with Prof. Carl Thorbahn, and they give 
evidence of careful training. They are en- 
thusiastic over their orchestra work, and the 
result has already shown the wise policy of 
having such a musical organization in our 
High School. The appearance of the 
school was bright and attractive, suggestive of 
Arbor Day in its show of ferns, chrysanthe- 
mums and other greenhouse plants that were 
furnished for the occasion by Mr. Wm. C. 
Pyfer, florist on West King street, an old 
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High School boy who has not lost interest 
in his Alma Mater. The following was the 
programme of exercises: 


Reading and Prayer 
Chorus—Ever Be Happy . 
Chorus—Poor tho’ My Cot May Be. Betly. 
Instrumental (with chorus)—Blossom Time . . « Irish Air. 
High School Orchestra: Violins, Misses Edith Metzger, Bertie 
Best, Alice Fahnestock and Masters Brubaker, Loeb, Apple, 
McCaskey. Reed, Welchans, Hurst, Herr and Royer ; Flutes, 
sy nA Sprenger, ¥. - McConomy and Hiram D. McCas- 
ey; Clarionet, Harry E. Wenditz; Cornet, Curwen K. 
Osw: ald; Bass V iol, Wm. H. Goll. 
Trees Ty pical of Human Life, Rev. J. S. Stahr, Ph. D., Pro- 
fessor of Natural Science, Franklin and Marshall College 
Chorus—Make Me No Gaudy Chaplet Donizetti 
Chorus—It is Better to Laugh than be Sighing. . . Donizetti. 
Readings : 
The Ivy Green (Charles Dickens) 
Apple Pie (H. W. Beecher) 
Chorus—The Distant Drum 
Chorus—Sweeter than the Breath of Morning. . 
General Remarks. 
Instrumental (with chorus)—The World is Full of Beauty, 
(High School Orchestra) . Donizetti. 
Doxology—Praise God from Whom All Blessings Flow. 


Rey. J. Max Hark. 
Balfe 


Helen R. Stahr. 
Geo. A. Eagles. 

. Jarvis. 
. Meyerbeer. 


TREES TYPICAL OF HUMAN LIFE. 


The subject of ‘‘ Trees Typical of Human 
Life ’’ was presented in an interesting man- 
ner by Prof. J. S. Stahr, of Franklin and 
Marshall College. He spoke much as follows: 


Nature is beautiful in all her realms. In the 
deep caverns of the ocean, in the dark shafts of 
the earth, in woodland and meadows, o’er hill 
and dale, are found objects, lifeless and living, 
which delight the eye and gladden the heart of 
man. The more thoroughly the earth is ex- 


plored the greater is the richness of those things 
which are found to minister, not only to his com- 
fort and physical well-being, but to his zsthetic 
nature, and which, however useful or valuable 


they may be in other respects, stand out as pos- 
sessed of a peculiar charm, in that they have the 
endowment of beauty, that surviving gem of a 
Paradise Lost, and pledge of a Restored Para- 
dise in the future. 

And yet, notwithstanding this universal recog- 
nition of beauty in Nature by all men, rude or 
cultured, beauty is not an attribute of Nature as 
such. Beauty is born in the soul and spirit of 
man ; not, indeed, independently of outward 
influences, but yet born within us in such sense 
that there can be no beauty without the fantasy 
or imagination, any more than there can be 
sound or music without the ear. The form, that 
in which beauty is enshrined, is from without 
by sense-perception; but the life of beauty, the 
soul or idea, is a human creation and comes 
from within. Wherever we see beauty in Na- 
ture, therefore, we put it unconsciously by our 
own act, and we discern, in its completeness in 
the object, what is partly put there by the Great 
Creator, and partly within us by the same Great 
Hand. We bring these two elements together 
and find ourselves, in nature, identified with 
and yet separated from the object; and that 
makes beauty. 

It is a fundamental law of esthetics, the sci- 
ence of beauty, that not all natural objects are 
equally fitted to produce the impression of 
beauty, or lend themselves with equal facility 
to artistic treatment. For instance, inorganic 
matter exhibits only a low degree of beauty. 
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Even the most brilliant diamond pales in com- 
parison with the sparkling eyes of its beautiful 
possessor, set in purity and lit up with intelli- 
gence. Earth and sea and sky may, indeed, 
be beautiful, but they are, perhaps. more readily 
sublime. In fact, just as we speak of lower and 
higher forms of life, we speak with equa! pro- 
priety of lower and higher forms of beauty. We 
pass from dead matter up to forms of life, from 
plant to animal, until we reach the culmination 
of beauty in man himself, the image and like- 
ness of God. 

The position or place which any object holds 
in this ascending scale of beauty is determined 
by its relative freedom. To be beautiful, an 
object must belong to nature, must be bound 
to matter by a bond which can never be wholly 
dissolved or broken. But its beauty is of a 
higher type directly in proportion as standing 
upon and bound to the earth the object yet rises 
above and is free from it. Hence the animal 
manifests a higher type of beauty than the plant, 
and man than either. In the light of this law 
it is easy to see that the tree is the highest poiut 
reached in the development of the vegetable 
kingdom, and that it gives us the highest type 
of beauty which that realm can furnish. Is this 
true? Are there not flowers of surpassing beauty 
which far outshine the stateliest tree? Can any- 
thing be more beautiful than a perfect rose, or 
even a modest violet? Flowers are not to be 
despised, but how utterly insignificant they ap- 
pear when compared with a beautiful tree! Ask 
any painter who understands his art, and he will 
tell you that in a great painting he has no use 
for flowers, or he can give them only a subsidiary 
place; but he can give trees a tongue, and make 
their foliage eloquent with beauty ! 

Trees are thus typical of man. They chal- 
lenge human attention and sympathy. They 
respond to the various moods of man with an 
ease and a facility at once indicative of some 
sort of kinship. No wonder the Indian, the 
child of the forest, hears the voices of his ances- 
tors in the whispering winds, and the utterance 
of the Great Spirit in the roar of the mighty tem- 
pest! Itis for this reason that trees are so inti- 
mately interwoven with the history of nations as 
well as the earliest recollections of individual 
life. From the Oaks of Mamre to the Charter 
Oak and the Shackamaxon Elm ; from the over- 
shadowing maple that listens with ready sym- 
pathy to the scarce-audible whispers of trustful 
lovers, to the weeping willow that sorrowfully 
droops its branches where sleep the bodies of 
the precious departed, trees have been and are 
bound up with the most momentous and sacred 
events of human experience. No other natural 
object can enlist the same kind of sympathy 
from all ages and conditions of men, stand out 
with equal clearness and individuality in the 
landscape, or lie embalmed in memory’s shrine 
till the pulses of life have ceased in death, be- 
cause no other is so typical of human life in all 
its places and stages. 

The typical character of trees appears: 1. In 
the mode of their growth and development. 
Trees are of slow growth and endure for centu- 
ries. They sprout from the ground and ascend 
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by a steady process until their towering forms 
commune with the sky. It is easy to see what 
trials they must encounter, to what dangers they 
are exposed, Ifthey reach maturity it is in the 
face of many difficulties; if they attain to excel- 
lence and beauty, it is because they have con- 
quered in a heroic struggle. How easily a lit- 
tle frost may kill the tender plantlet, or a slight 
injury warp and distort the growing trunk so 
that it can never outgrow the effects. ‘‘ Just as 
the twig is bent the tree's inclined.’’ How typ- 
ical of human life! Wherever you see the tall 
monarch of the woods towering above his fel- 
lows, keeping watch like a sentinel on the moun- 
tain side, you have a faithful picture of a ‘‘ grand 
old man” with a life’s history embodied in his 
constitution and character, such as a nation de- 
lights to honor. 
2. In their ministration, which is to others 
rather than to themselves. In one sense, of 
course, the processes of growth in all cases are 
for the benefit of the growing bodies. But in 
yielding shelter and friendly shade, in producing 
fruit and timber and fuel, in enlivening the land- 
scape and standing forth as objects of beauty 
and grandeur, trees have a ministry wholly un- 
selfish, and beneficial to others. Ah! when 
shall men learn to strive after this lofty ideal, 
and seek ‘‘not to be ministered unto but to min- 
ister.” 

3. In the conditions essential to their highest 
perfection. An individual tree may be a striking 
object; an isolated fruit tree may thrive wonder- 
tully ; a solitary tree in the field may be perfect 
in symmetry and majestic in its proportions. 
And yet, granting that certain freedom of air 
and sunlight is required, trees are at their best 
only when they grow z# sociely. In fact, the 
erect, shaft-like trunk, the even and regular 
grain and fibre, the largest and healthiest trees, 
are possible only where through their mutual in- 
fluence the sunlight is tempered and diffused, 
the air kept moist, and every impulse supplied 
to stimulate a steady and constant upward 
growth. And would you dwarf man ?—take him 
out of society! Would you cripple human ef- 
fort? array the forces of society against each 
other! But would you make him great, then let 
him help his fellow; let him give and receive in 
that great brotherhood, that forest of humanity 
for which God designed him. 


Under the head of general remarks, brief 
but very interesting addresses were made by 
Dr. M. L. Herr, Rev. E. L. Reed, Mr. 
jas. C. Gable, of the High School, and 
Rev. J. Max Hark. Mr. J. P. McCaskey, 
principal of the school, spoke as follows: 


The result of Arbor Day werk begins to make 
itself apparent. Many who had not before 
planted, or thought of planting anything, see al- 
ready growing about them the trees, shrubs and 
vines of our first Arbor Days. Parents, and 
even grandparents, look with especial favor up- 
on what their boys and girls have planted. As 
year by year these vines grow more luxuriant 
and the trees increase in size and fruitfulness, 
that interest will deepen and the leaven of that 
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interest will spread. Nor are there many sources 
of enjoyment more innocent or more wholesome 
than an active personal regard for growing plants 
and trees. Once roused it seldom dies, and is 
not unlikely to be transmitted for generations. 
The schools must inculcate and foncr it. The 
opportunity is theirs, and the influence they may 
and should exert here is far-reaching. He 
was a thoughtful man who said, “In teaching 
these boys I may be teaching their great-grand- 
children."" We know that families are often 
characterized, in a degree more or less marked, 
by what was the caprice, habit or ruling idea of 
some, perhaps remote, ancestor. Let us do what 
we can to fix the tree-planting idea for some of 
these ‘‘ ancestors’ who are now passing through 
the schools. 

In a few years—thanks to Arbor Day—our 
substantial school building will be embowered 
in greenery. Its walls we hope to see covered 
with climbing vines, so that it shall stand an ob- 
ject of attraction to all; about the fences and 
elswhere we hope to have shrubbery of various 
kinds, with the rose, the honeysuckle and trail- 
ing vines ; and the trees now growing will in a 
few years be large enough to become a feature 
of the grounds. 

The boys and girls of both schools have been 
planting trees at their homes and “over the 
fence’ in their neighbors’ grounds, when room 
has been wanting in their own. Much interest 
has been manifested by the girls, who have 
planted a goodly number of fruit trees. This is 
the fifth time that each pupil in the boys’ depart- 
ment has planted his tree—the first planting 
having been in April, 1884—since then upon 
each of the spring and fall Arbor Days, in 1885 
and 1886—so that now noless than six hundred 
fruit trees are growing as a result of their work. 
Some choice varieties of peach trees are already 
producing fruit which the boys have been bring- 
ing or sending in for the teachers to see and to 
enjoy. It has come to us even through the 
mails. A lad who has died since the planting 
of '84, wished the first fruit his tree bore to be 
sent to us. His wish was regarded, and two 
beautiful peaches of exquisite flavor were brought 
a few weeks since from the hand of his mother. 
It may be that one of these happy days we shall 
have the pleasure of acknowledging to himself 
the thoughtfulness that prompted the gift. 

It has been proposed to organize an Arbor 
Day Club in Lancaster, with the purpose of en- 
couraging the planting of trees upon our streets. 
In Allentown, recently, we were struck with the 
large number of shade trees in every direction, 
in marked contrast with many parts of our own 
city. Were the number of trees growing upon 
our streets increased four-fold, Lancaster would 
be more beautiful, more healthful, and its homes 
more comfortable during the season of midsum- 
mer. The value of real estate would also be in- 
creased, for the city would become more attrac- 
tive as a place of residence. There are locali- 
ties where the streets are well planted, but in 
many others trees are conspicuous only from 
their absence. To instance but a single sti etch 
of open pavement: From Manor street on West 
King almost to Lime on East King—a distance 
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of nearly six squares—nota single tree is planted 
on the south side of the street. 

It may be that fifty years hence—certainly 
within a hundred years — the Conestoga will wind 
through a beautiful park. The locality is here. 
But the banks, denuded of forest trees, must be 
replanted, when the sylvan beauty of the place 
will be the charm of all this region. Citizens of 
public spirit, looking to the future of Lancaster 
in which they can personally have no part, 
should begin to think of planting the waste hill- 
sides against the time when the city will be ready 
to provide its park. It may not be during the 
life of any of the present generation, but come 
it will—in time. They who make provision in 
advance for that glad day will enjoy the more 
the Paradise to which perhaps now they look 
forward. They will do this, if memory holds, 
in the thought that they have done what they 
could to provide for their fellow-men a paradise 
below—for, in the original, paradise and park 
are terms synonymous, 

—____»— 


CLOSER SUPERVISION. 


‘HE views of the State Superintendent 
| upon the important subject of District 
Supervision will be found in’ his annual re- 
port in our next issue. To no subject con- 
nected with the administration of our public 
school system has he given more earnest at- 
tention. Closer supervision is essential to 
the best work of which the schools are capa- 
ble; but the dignity and authority of the 
office of County Superintendent must be 
maintained. How best to secure the former 
not only without loss but with positive gain 
to the latter, is the problem that presents it- 
self, and which is considered at some length 
elsewhere in these columns, The following 
communication from a thoughtful and ob- 
servant friend of the common schools is in 
the same general line of thought with our 
own, and we commend it to the considera- 
tion of our readers: 

Messrs Epirors: We wish to offer a few 
suggestions, through the columns of Zhe /our- 
nal, which we believe to be worthy of the con- 
sideration of the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction and of our State Legislature. We 
think our common school system might be 
much improved in one of two ways—either to 
have two assistant Superintendents elected 
or appointed in some way so that the principal 
superintendent shall not have control of their 
election, or to have each county divided into 
districts, not having more than twenty schools 
in each district, and requiring a district superin- 
tendent to visit all the schools more frequently 
than is the common practice in any portion of 
the State by county superintendents. County 
superintendents, either from lack of scholarship, 
or of sound judgment, from insufficient experi- 
ence in teaching, or from personal favoritism, 
have sometimes given good certificates to poor 
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teachers, and poor certificates to good teachers. 
If three persons took part in examining and 
certificating teachers, this would not be so likely 
to occur. 

If visitations are of any value, they are too 
few or too short in nearly all of the counties in 
the State to be of much benefit to the schools. 
It is utterly impossible for a single superinten- 
dent, in the large counties containing many 
schools, to perform the necessary visitations. 
If each county should have three superinten- 
dents, we would suggest that in every county 
the assistants take part in the examinations; 
and in all /arge counties that they be required 
to take an equal part with the principal in mak- 
ing visitations. In small counties the assistants 
need not be required to visit schools unless the 
principal should fail to preform the visitation. 

But if it should be thought impracticable to 
have three superintendents in every county, we 
would suggest that each county be divided into 
districts, each district not having more than 
twenty schools. The directors in each district 
to have the sole power to elect district superin- 
tendents, and to fill all vacancies occurring 
from any cause whatever. The district super- 
intendent should not, we think, be a member of 
the school board. He should be required to 
visit all the schools in his district about once a 
month, and report quarterly to the directors and 
annually to the county superintendent. In our 
opinion he should have an experience of at 
least two full years in the school-room as a 
teacher in this State. He should also hold a 
State diploma, a permanent certificate, a pro- 
fessiona | certificate, or a first-class provisional 
issued within the past ten years. The salaries 
of the district superintendents need not be very 
high, and might be paid by the State, or by the 
district, or in part from each. 

Emporium, Pa. 


R. CHADWICK. 


> 


ITEMS FROM REPORTS. 


ApDAMsS.—Supt. Sheely: The exterior of the 
large two-story brick school building in Height 
street, Gettysburg, has recently been repainted, 
giving it a fresh and handsome appearance. 
The fencing and grounds have also received 
needed attention. 

ALLEGHENY.—Supt. Hamilton: The County 
Teachers’ Reading Circle held a meeting in 
October, which was largely attended. In Char- 
tiers borough the principal has been relieved of 
the duty of teaching a school, and can now de- 
vote his whole attention to the supervision of the 
schools only. This is a step in the right direc- 
tion. South Fayette has added another school. 
Elizabeth and Stowe townships have each built 
a new house. Never before have the teachers 
manifested so great an interest in the annual 
Institute as this year. Note-books were copi- 
ously used, and profitable results are expected 
from outlines taken by the teachers. 

BERKS.—Supt. Keck: The Womelsdorf 
schools have been regraded and put on a good 
footing. Birdsboro opened an additional school 
this term. Hamburg has an eight months’ 
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term, and will graduate its first class next spring. 
The pupils and teacher of the Bernville Gram- 
mar School bought a dictionary for the school. 
The Boyertown Board crowned its school-house 
with a cupola and bell, and supplied its schools 
with White's physiological manikin. 

BLAIR.—Supt. Likens: The examinations 
show a general improvement in the qualifica- 
tions of teachers, especially in theory of teach- 
ing. The directors of Logan township have 
completed another substantial school-house. 
This district is making commendable progress 
in school matters. 

BRADFORD.—Supt. Ryan: Granville Centre 
has a new school-house, one of the best con- 
structed and best furnished in the county. Tus- 
carora township has rebuilt three houses, and 
furnished them with patent furniture and slated 
blackboard,—the first of our ungraded schools 
to have such material for blackboards. 

CaRBON—Supt. Snyder: The schools of 
twelve districts were opened during September, 
making a total of 88 schools open, and go teach- 
ers employed out of a total of 160 teachers in 
the county. The salary has been raised in 
several districts, and the term lengthened in the 
following: Mauch Chunk township and Lans- 
ford, from nine to ten months; Lehighton, 
Weatherly, Banks, and East Mauch Chunk 
from eight to nine, and Weissport from seven to 
eight. The increase in salary and term in so 
many districts has done much to encourage the 
school officers, teachers and friends of educa- 
tion in the county. But few changes of teach- 
ers were made in the long-term districts, show- 
ing that good work is appreciated by directors, 
and that teachers will stand faithfully at their 
posts when they receive the proper encourage- 
ment. Forty visits were made during the 
month, and teachers and directors are to be 
congratulated on the favorable outlook at the 
close of the first month. A local institute was 
held at Summit Hill, October 30th, with a very 
interesting programme of work. 

CRAWFORD.—Supt. Sturdevant: The fine 
brick school-house at Evansburg will be ready 
for occupancy in November. Mead township 
has just completed two good school-houses. 
The annual Institute, held at Meadville, was 
the largest in the history of the county, the en- 
rollment exceeding 800. Places and dates have 
been named for about twenty local institutes, to 
be held at central poiats in the county during 
the present school year. The energetic princi- 
pals and leading teachers in the schools assure 
the success of these meetings. 

CLARION—Supt. McNutt: Most of our teach- 
ers attended school during the summer, and did 
better work this winter in consequence. The 
term has been lengthened in a few districts. 
Several old houses have been replaced with 
new ones. The School Board of East Brady 
put slate blackboards into their house. 

GREENE.—Supt. Herrington: The County 
Institute was perhaps the best ever held in the 
county. The instruction was practical. In our 


visitations we already observe the fruits of the 
institute, especially in the teaching of physiology 
and music. Local institutes have been organized 
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in various parts of the county. We are pro- 
gressing. 

HUNTINGDON.—Supt. Brumbaugh: There has 
been a marked increase in the number of ap- 
plicants for certificate. By raising the standard 
25 per cent., I have been able to select a good 
corps of teachers and to refuse about fifty-eight 
applicants. The action is well received by the 
people and well sustained by teachers and di- 
rectors. Seven new school-houses are in 
course of erection in the county. The Normal 
College at Huntingdon has its largest fall at- 
tendance. Principal Shimmel, of Huntingdon, 
and Principal Elliott, of Orbisonia, have in hand 
the publication of a weekly paper for supple- 
mentary work in the schools. Its plan is ex- 
cellent. 

INDIANA—Supt. Cochran: We examined 394 
applicants, of whom 75 were rejected. The 
standard was as high this year as last, a major- 
ity of the teachers doing excellent work—those 
who failed being mostly young persons and 
such as teach during the winter simply to put in 
their time and draw their pay(?). As a general 
thing, the teachers were well prepared in Physi- 
ology and Hygiene, and we anticipate some 
good work in this branch during the coming 
winter. Indiana county—thanks to the ladies 
of the county and her judge—Aas nota licensed 
hotel or saloon within her borders. This fact 
encourages our teachers, and gives them hope 
that their work will do some good for the cause 
of temperance. Our graded schools are open 
and starting off very nicely. The Normal 
School has a very large attendance—the largest 
in the history of the school. The Senior class 
numbers upwards of seventy, a large number of 
whom belong to this county. The directors of 
Mechanicsburg have graded their school this 
year and employed two teachers. There has 
been a fine, large house erected in the Kellar 
district and seated with patent furniture. 

JUNIATA—Supt. Auman: New school-houses 
have been built in Fermanagh and Tuscarora 
townships—the former is of frame, the latter of 
brick. Both are first-class buildings, furnished 
with patent desks. The Happy Hollow school- 
house, in Fermanagh, has also been re-modeled 
and seated with patent furniture. It also can 
now be called a first-class building. The two 
schools in Richfield have been consolidated, 
and the schools at Arch Rock were graded dur- 
ing the fall. Arbor day was observed by some 
of our schools. My visits during this month 
have been very encouraging; A spirit of deter- 
mination to teach by the intelligent use of ap- 
proved methods is observed to be spreading. 

LANCASTER—Supt. Brecht: Manor township, 
twenty-four schools, took a step in the right 
direction when it placed a set of Appleton's 
Primary Reading Charts in every one of its 
schools. Two successful local institutes have 
thus far been held. They have entered upon 
their second year with even better support than 
last year. Teachers, directors, patrons and the 
superintendent, are lending their presence and 
voice to the movement. 

LAWRENCE-—Supt. Sherrard: All of our 
schools, so far as visited, are doing fair work. 
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While a few changed teachers at the beginning 
of the winter term, most of the terms have been 
continuous without a change of teachers, It is 
hoped that the practice of changing teachers 
and having a divided term will soon be aban- 
doned. Local normal schools have been held 
in New Castle, New Wilmington and Harlans- 
burg, with good attendance and good results. 

LEBANON—Supt. Bodenhorn: North Ann- 
ville erected two very good school-houses dur- 
ing the summer. They are frame buildings, 
thirty feet square, with a vestibule twelve feet 
square. Both are furnished with patent desks 
and surmounted by a cupola with a fine toned 
bell. Cornwall has supplied four of its rooms 
with slate blackboards, and South Annville 
two rooms. 

LEHIGH—Supt. Knauss: Two new school- 
houses are in course of erection—one in Upper 
Sancon, the other in Weisenberg. Both are to 
replace buildings reported ‘‘unfit for use."" The 
teachers’ examinations were attended by a large 
number of citizens, and usually by the full 
Board of Directors. The classes in the town- 
ships were unusually large, and the applicants 
generally well prepared. 

LuZERNE—Supt. Coughlin: Our = schools 
never opened under more favorable circum- 
stances and we are looking forward with the 
expectation of doing a good year’s work. 

McKean—Supt. Campbell: Hamlin has sup- 
plied five houses with new patent automatic 
desks—the only furniture of the kind in the 
county. Keating and Annin are each building 
a new house. 

MERCER—Supt. McCleery: Grove City has 
supplied its schools with Johnson's Cyclopedia ; 
Mercer has purchased the combination school 
cabinet with Eckard’s physiological charts and 
a set of maps; Lackawannock has introduced 
Hadley’s language lessons; Jackson, Worth, 
Wolf Creek and Findley have also purchased 
the combination school cabinet and Eckard’s 
charts for each of their schools. Music has 
been introduced into the schools of Sharpsville 
and West Middlesex. Steam-heating appara- 
tus has been placed in the west ward building 
of Greenville. 

MIFFLIN—Supt. Owens; The Lewistown Aca- 
demy has been re-opened, under the principal- 
ship of Prof. A. M. Reiley, with flattering pros- 
pects. Our county normal class was well 
attended and did our teachers good. Our 
schools, with but few exceptions, are doing well. 
Granville township has built one new house, re- 
modeled one, and seated both with patent fur- 
niture. In Yeagertown a bell has been put on 
the school-house, which is quite an improve- 
ment. 

MONTGOMERY—Supt. Hoffecker : The County 
Institute was held at Pottstown. All the teachers 
reported except twelve. On Directors’ day 
about ninety directors were present. Chas. H. 
Clark, President of Conshohocken school board, 
presented the subject of Industrial Education in 
a strong and forcible manner. The duty of 
Directors was ably discussed by Geo. W. H. 
Thomas, Secretary of Bridgeport school hoard, 
S. O. Perry, Secretary of Lower Providence 
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school board, and others. Dr. Higbee and 
Sup’t. Coughlin also made addresses. We 
think Directors’ day has given the cause of edu- 
cation a strong forward movement in this 
county. The Institute was, in every respect, a 
success. A praiseworthy feature was the large 
number of teachers who participated in the dis- 
cussions and work of the meeting. 

NORTHAMPTON—Supt. Werner: During my 
visit to the South Bethlehem schools | found 
the high school moved to the new building, 
with furniture and apparatus that do credit to 
the School Board. We can say they stand first 
in the county. New clocks are also ordered for 
the twenty-one schools, The schools are ina 
prosperous condition. We held four educa- 
tional meetings in September, making it a point 
to present the mistakes of teachers, with direc- 
tions for overcoming them. A.C. La Barre, A. 
M., a teacher of experience, and a lawyer as 
well, has become principal of the high school at 
Bangor. 

NORTHUMBERLAND—Supt. Wolverton : Most 
of our teachers have been selected for their 
worth as teachers. In a few instances the rul- 
ing principle has been based on the least money 
that will bring ‘‘ somebody to thrash ‘em.” Mt. 
Carmel is looking for the best site upon which 
to erect a new house. The schools visited are 
working, with a few exceptions, under a plan 
well conceived and effectively executed. Arbor 
Day seems to have been well observed. 

PERRY--Supt. Aumiller: A school-house in 
Saville township, known as “ Jackson,’’ was 
damaged by an explosion of gunpowder or dy- 
namite. Three members of the Board were in 
favor of repairing the old building, and three 
wanted to erect a newone. Finally the dead- 
lock was broken by a match. The Board 
offered a reward for information leading to the 
conviction of the incendiary, and at once pro- 
ceeded to build a fine new brick house upon 
the site of the old one. 

SNYDER—Supt. Boyer: The new brick 
school-house erected in Washington township, 
total cost $1193, is a substantial structure, beau- 
tifully located and a credit to the directors. 
The new frame house in Perry township is well 
finished and presents a fine appearance. Arbor 
Day was observed with appropriate exercises in 
Monroe township. Trees were planted, one 
in honor of the lamented Sup't. Dill. I spoke 
of Arbor Day in all the schools visited, and trees 
were planted at different places. 

SUSQUEHANNA—Supt. James: The graded 
schools are, in the aggregate, very prosperous. 
Many of the common schools have, for the first 
time, adopted the continuous term. Physiology 
seems to be a favorite branch with both teach- 
ers and pupils. Opposition which was raised 
on the part of patrons and in some cases of di- 
rectors is disappearing. The preparation in this 
branch for examination exceeds expectation, 
which is of itself an evidence of its successful 
introduction last year. 

T1oGaA—Supt. Cass: The County Institute 
was the best attended and most profitable we 
have had the honor to hold. Almost all the 
teachers were present and manifested unusual 
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interest in the proceedings, We also held a 
satisfactory local institute in Chatham. The 
people of that township are wide awake in 
educational matters, and we look with confi- 
dence for good work in their schools. 
Union—Supt. Johnson: An interesting and 
profitable meeting of the Teacher's Association 
was recently held. The School Board of Gregg 
township have made some needed improve- 
ments in the way of re-painting their school- 
houses. With a good corps of teachers and a 
six-months’ term we may reasonably expect 
good results. 
VENANGO--Supt. Lord: The new school 
building at Reno is of good size, two stories, 
well-seated, fairly supplied with apparatus, and 
is as good a two-room house as there is in the 
county. Jackson township has also built a 
model country school-house. The schools of 
Sugar Creek township have been supplied with 
Appleton’s reading charts. 
WARREN—Supt. Arird: Two houses have 
been built in Columbus township, one in Pitts- 
field and one in Pine Grove. A room has been 
added to the house at Glade Run anda school of 
two grades started. Three districts have been 
united in Spring Creek. The County Institute 
was eminently successful in every particular. 
All felt that the week had been pleasantly and 
profitably spent. The following prizes are 
offered by John Hunter to the Industrial boys 
of the Tidioute Union School, for care of tools, 
faithfulness of work, and skill in workmanship: 


Ist prize, a first choice of one from a number of | 


town lots; 2d prize, a second choice of same. 
At Irvineton the teachers raised seventy dollars 
for decorating the school-rooms. The union 
school building of Clarendon has been furnished 
with a bell. Three of the rooms in the Youngs- 
ville school have been very nicely papered, 
through the efforts of the teachers. 

WAYNE—Supt. Kennedy: Improved ventila- 
ting apparatus has been put into the Honesdale 
building. Two houses in Texas township have 
been rebuilt and greatly improved. The Beth- 
any school-house has been repaired and refur- 
nished: also the West Preston school-house. 
Salem and Clinton townships have each a new 
school-house. 

BEAVER FALLS—Supt. Knight: On account 
of the rapid increase in our school population, 
it has been fouund necessary to introduce into 
the primary department half-day sessions, 7. ¢. 
ore-half of the pupils attend in the forenoon, 
and the other half in the afternoon. This ac- 
tion of the Board was based not only upon the 
want of room, but upon the belief that pupils 
from six to ten years of age—who learn but lit- 
tle except while reciting—will make as rapid 
progress by proper and systematic instruction 
for a half-day, as when compelled to sit in 
school the entire day, receiving no more instruc- 
tion than can be given them in a half-day ses- 
sion. I am especially pleased to note that we 
have had no opposition to this plan except from 
several families who are of the class that send 
their children to school to be rid of them at 
home. Our teachers are delighted with the 





change, and believe that it will be much more 
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satisfactory than to have two teachers in the 
same room, as was the case last year. 

CHAMBERSBURG—Supt. Hockenberry: Our 
new course of study works admirably. In num- 
ber of scholars, punctuality, progress, and de- 
portment, we have a better record than for cor- 
responding months of the two previous years. 
A ‘White's Manikin”’ has been purchased for 
the male high school. ; 

Faston—Supt. Cottingham: Arbor Day was 
generally observed by our schools. The exer- 
cises were conducted within doors, and were 
zealously participated in by the pupils of all the 
school grades. The programmes of the several 
schools were adjusted to the capacity of the 
pupils of the respective grades, and were 
specially appropriate to the occasion. Clergy- 
men, members of the Board of Control, and a 
number of citizens, were in attendance. 

FRANKLIN—Supt. Kinsley: Mr. J. O. M. Mc- 
Calmont, principal of our High School, was not 
a candidate for reélection. Mr. Chas. E. Lord, 
graduate of Dartmouth College and a teacher of 
several years’ experience, succeeds him. 

HARRISBURG—Supt. Foose: The Downey 
building, recently erected in the 7th ward, was 
dedicated September 6th, with appropriate cere- 
monies. The building is substantial, the rooms 
are convenient, well lighted, and can be well 
ventilated and heated. 

HAZLETON—Supt. Harman: Nearly all of 
last year’s teachers are in their places again, so 
that the schools opened and regular work com- 
menced without much confusion. During the 
vacation the school-houses were thoroughly 
cleansed and many improvements made. Two 
institutes have been held, and the teachers meet 
in local circles for professional reading and 
study one evening every week. This work is 
supplemented in the Institute by the study of 
Psychology and by discussions upon educational 
topics. Arbor Day was indeed a/vee day for the 
boys and girls. It was celebrated by them in their 
respective school-rooms by beautiful floral and 
leaf decoration and appropriate exercises. 
Over 200 visitors encouraged us by their pre- 
sence. The practical results, were the planting 
of about 700 trees, 100 vines and bushes, and a 
great many seeds for future transplanting. This 
work was all done at their homes, as our school- 
grounds are beautifully furnished with a variety 
of trees,—thanks to the taste and foresight of the 
directors. I visited all the schools on that day, 
and, although I could spend but a short time in 
each, discovered a most elevating and healthy 
sentiment, that will richly repay the faithful and 
energetic teacher whose labors made the grand 
success of the day possible. 

McKeEEsport—Supt. Deane: During the late 
vacation the old First Ward building, which 
year after year has been reported “unfit for 
use, was thoroughly renovated and put into 
good condition. The school opened with an 
increase of about 200 pupils. Nothwithstanding 
the somewhat crowded condition of the schools, 
the work has never, at this period of the term, 
moved with more promise of good results. 

MEADVILLE—Supt. Hotchkiss: The increased 
attendance in our schocls has made it necessary 
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to employ three additional teachets. Prof. 
Jeremiah Tingley, formerly teacher of Chemis- 
try and Physics in Allegheny College, has been 
elected Principal of the High School. I am 
gratified to note the spirit of advancement 
manifested by our teachers. About ¢hzrty at- 
tended some school of methods last vacation ; 
nor are they satisfied to be mere imitators, but 
are studying to know the principles of the pro- 
fession. We devote a part of each session of 
our weekly institute to the study of Psychology, 
with spécial reference to methods of teaching. 

PHENIXVILLE—Supt. Leister: As Arbor Day 
had been observed in the spring, not so much 
attention was given to it in October. The 
teachers were requested to read to their pupils 
on subjects pertaining to plant life, Voluntary 
contributions were made by the pupils of the Gay 
Street school, to be spent on flowers, plants, etc. 

SHAMOKIN — Supt. Harpel: Our schools 
opened with 1699 pupils, an increase of at least 
125 over the first day of last term. The primary 
grades are very much crowded. Our school 
board acted wisely in retaining the old corps of 
teachers and making but few changes in their 
former positions. This was pleasantly demon- 
strated on the opening day, for the teachers 
were more or less acquainted with their pupils, 
and all were familiar with the work of their 
several grades, so that the schools moved along 
as if we had but a few weeks’ vacation. The 
high school having increased in numbers, new 
furniture was purchased. All the schools are 
now in good working order, and we have every 
reason to feel encouraged, and look forward to 
a pleasant and successful term. Arbor Day was 
observed by all our schools with appropriate 
exercises. The Board of Directors took an ac- 
tive interest in the celebration, and provided 
forty beautiful trees, which were planted by the 
several schools. 

SHENANDOAH—Supt. Freeman: Few changes 
have been made in the corps of teachers. The 
schools of the lowest grade are again crowded, 
ten schools having 837 pupils. Good results, 
from improved methods of teaching language 
and arithmetic adopted in the primary schools 
two years ago, are now shown. by pupils enter- 
ing the grammar schools. Map drawing is to 
receive more attention this term than formerly. 
Each pupil studying geography is to be required 
to draw from memory at least one map each 
day. This plan has worked well during the 
past month. 

West CHESTER—Supt. Starkweather: The 
corner-stone of a fine new school building con- 
taining twelve rooms, was laid recently with ap- 
propriate ceremonies. About 2000 people were 
present. The pupils of the public schools at- 
tended in a body. 

WILLIAMSPORT—Supt. Transeau : During the 
month all our schools have been supplied with 
Physiological Charts, which will be a great help 
in the study of Physiology and Hygiene. From 
present indications the enrollment will be over 
4000 pupils during the term. 

York—Supt. Shelley: We are pleased to re- 
port that a most commendable interest was 
taken in Arbor Day. Twenty-two hundred and 
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six trees were planted, exclusive of as many 
more shrubs, seeds, cuttings, etc. Regular and 
systematic drill in the musical scale is now 
given in our schools. 

HAZEL TOWNSHIP—Supt. Williams: At a 
recent meeting of our teachers,—thirty-eight 
present,—the district institute was organized for 
the current year. It was decided to meet once 
a week, and the following programme was 
adopted: Music, Mental Philosophy, Physiology, 
methods of teaching, and a paper on current 
events. The Sisters of Mercy have built a large 
convent at Drifton and opened parochial schools 
there, with about 400 pupils. In consequence 
of this we closed one of our schools in that place 
and transferred the teacher to West Hazleton. 

PLYMOUTH TOWNSHIP—Supt. Gildea: A new 
school-house has been built at Pine Grove and 
furnished with modern apparatus. Three other 
buildings have been supplied with slate black- 
boards. The primary schools have been pretty 
generally supplied with numeral frames, wall 
maps, reading charts, and call-bells. Mr. John 
E. Maloney, secretary of the school board, has 
invented a spring roller, working in a sort of 
wooden box fastened to the wall behind the 
teacher's desk. This box will contain all the 
maps, any one of which may be pulled down or 
rolled up at will, like a window shade. 

LAFAYETTE COLLEGE has enrolled 80 new stu- 
dents, 65 entering the Freshman class. Of the 
fifty members of the class just graduated more 
than one-fourth are teaching: their average 
salary is $660. Five have engaged in journal- 
ism; 15 are studying professions ; the remainder 
are mainly engaged in engineering. Mr. H. F. 
Marx, of Allentown, has been added to the 
faculty. The gymnasium exercise required of 
all students and the frequent drill are bearing 
excellent fruit in the vigorous physical develop- 
ment and improved health of the future alumni. 

The policy adopted about two years ago, 
under the new President, Rev. Dr. Knox, has 
proved successful; its object was to raise the 
standard of the college in study and discipline. 
At first there was a rapid decline in the number 
of students, as was to have been expected ; per- 
sons poorly prepared were not admitted at all, 
while a number in each of the classes—4oin all 
—were dropped from the rolls, because of lack 
of studious habits and reasonable progress. 
The Freshman class of a year ago was the 
smallest entered in a long time. The friends of 
the college became alarmed, and the faculty 
were blamed. But in just one year the reaction 
has come: in point of numbers there is a gain 
of twenty, and it is safe to say that the institu- 
tion has gained far more than in mere numbers. 
This season marks 60 years since Lafayette 
College was chartered, and 2osince the Scienti- 
fic Department was organized by Mr. Pardee’s 
munificent endowment. Of the graduates in 
chemistry and in engineering, about two hun- 
dred in all, two only are unemployed. The 
greater part are occupied in blast furnaces or in 
the construction of railroads in the northwest. 
One thousand valuable mineral specimens, 
mainly from Idaho and Utah, have been added 
to the cabinets.—Se/den F. Coffin. 
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best schools, public and private, in New Eng- 


PREPARING FOR CITIZENSHIP. 


ETTER late than never,’’ is what one is in- 
clined to say of the recently-awakened 
strong sentiment in favor of specific instruction 
and training in our public schools, in all that 
pertains to good citizenship. One would think 
the government itself should have provided for 
this when it organized our public school system. 
It certainly had a right to demand that the chil- 
dren to whom it proposed giving an education that 
should fit them for business, professional and 
social life, should also be prepared and fitted, 
by special instruction, for the intelligent fulfill- 
ment of their political duties and responsibili- 
ties. Itis a fact, however, that this has not been 
done, except in individual and exceptional 
cases. If it had, perhaps the present threaten- 
ing social troubles would have been avoided: 
certainly a very large proportion of the political 
corruption that has disgraced and is disgracing 
and weakening our public life would have been 
made impossible, for it depends for its very ex- 
istence upon nothing so much as the lamenta- 
ble political ignorance of the masses. In a re- 
public like ours, good government and good 
citizenship are vitally connected. The former 
is possible only through the latter, and is neces- 
sitated by it. 

We deem it, therefore, of the utmost import- 
ance that the study of “Civics,” as it is called, 
should speedily be given its rightful place in our 
schools. It is a simple duty the schools owe to 
the government. But even where it is not 
taught as a separate branch of study, every su- 
perintendent and teacher ought to feel it a sol- 
emn obligation by every possible means to fit 
his scholars for the intelligent and conscien- 
tious exercise of the rights and duties of citizen- 
ship to which they will soon be called. Not a 
few of our most prominent and wide-awake 
educators have established a course of reading, 
obligatory upon the pupils of high schools, with 
this end specially in view. It is an excellent 
plan. Even where it cannot be made obliga- 
tory, it can yet be introduced with the best 
results. For the reading to be required is pre- 
eminently of such a character as will be highly 
interesting to every bright boy, and bright girl 
as well. 

Manifestly a mere reading or study of the 
ordinary historical works is not enough. What 
the pupil needs is to become imbued with the 
true spirit and genius of our American political 
thought and life, to understand its whole trend 
and direction, and the character and relative 
worth of the diverse influences that have shaped 
and still are shaping it, as essential factors in 
the development of our national life and history. 

A set of books which we can confidently 
recommend, after thorough examination, for this 
purpose, is the American Statesmen Series, 
advertised elsewhere in this number by Messrs. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., of Boston. They have 
already been introduced into a number of the 


land, where they are being used with eminent 
satisfaction. Under the general editorship of 
Mr. John T. Morse, Jr., each volume is carefully 
prepared by some well-known author chosen 
for his special fitness to treat the subject as- 
signed him most thoroughly, comprehensively, 
and authoritatively; to write not merely a dis- 
connected biography, but a full and complete 
study of the man and his times, and of their 
mutual relation; so that taken together the 
books of this series do, as is intended, “ indi- 
cate the lines of political thought and develop- 
ment in American history,—embodying in com- 
pact form the result of extensive study of the 
many and diverse influences which have com- 
bined to shape the political history of our coun- 
try. 

‘Treating of this valuable series, an editorial 
in the October number of ZAducation, after 
dwelling upon the fact that “It is highly desira- 
ble that every teacher of a grammar or a high 
school should inspire among his pupils the 
desire to become familiar with the lives of the 
most prominent actors in American history,” 
quotes with approbation the following words of 
a business man in Boston: “ The public school 
should, I think, prepare its boys to become in- 
telligent, thinking, and law-abiding citizens. 
Since I had never received any instruction or 
advice in this direction, either in school or in 
college, I looked around, with shame at my ig- 
norance, for some books which would give me 
the knowledge that every American citizen 
should possess. I turned to the American 
Statesmen Series, most of the volumes of which 
I have now read in the half-hours that I spent 
in going to and from my business in the horse- 
cars.’ The editorial then asks this pertinent 
question: ‘‘Why should not every high school 
in the land make the necessary arrangements 
for such a course of reading’’ by which these 
books should be read by every pupil, systemat- 
ically, a certain number of hours each week 
being devoted to it? We believe it would not 
require much urging, if only the books were 
once placed in the school library, accessible to 
every scholar. For they are all of them exceed- 
ingly attractive and written in an entertaining 
and popular style. A set of works of more 
public value and importance has not recently 
been issued, nor one fuller of promise for future 
good results. The publishers deserve the grati- 
tude of every true American patriot. 

The thirteen volumes thus far issued are, 
John Quincy Adams by John T. Morse, Jr., 
Hamilton by Henry Cabot Lodge, Ca/houn by 
Dr. Von Holst, Jackson by Prof. W. G. Sumner, 
Randolph by Henry Adams, Monroe by Presi- 
dent Gilman, /efferson by Mr. Morse, Weéster 
by Mr. Lodge, Gad/atin by Jno. A. Stevens, 
Madison by Sidney H. Gay, John Adams by 
Mr. Morse, Marshail/ by A. B. Magruder, Sam- 
uel Adams by J. K. Hosmer. Other volumes 
are in preparation. Price, $1.25 per volume. 
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BOOKS AS CHRISTMAS GIFTS. 

As we have said in these columns a number 
of times, if presents are to be exchanged at all, 
between teachers and scholars, at Christmas, let 
them be something sensible, useful, and appro- 
priate. And there is nothing that has all these 
qualifications more fully than a good book. It 
cannot be eaten up in an hour; it does not harm 
the recipient, but on the contrary benefits him ; 
it does not lose in value through the lapse of 
time, never becomes stale; it is a more potent 
and persistent reminder of the donor than 
almost anything else can be; and for the kind 
and amount of value contained therein, it is by 
far the cheapest present that can be made. 

In view of these facts, and because so many 
comparatively worthless books, gilded and orna- 
mented to catch the eye, are at this season of- 
fered as ‘‘.gift books,”’ we wish again to warn our 
readers against being imposed upon. Better 
give nothing than a worthless book. Still better 
give a good book. A sufficient number of such 
has been noticed in these columns from time to 
time for all to choose from. We refer our read- 
ers therefore to the back numbers of Zhe /Jour- 
na/ for help in selecting their Christmas presents. 

We want, however, here to call special atten- 
tion to a few additional ones which we deem 
particularly appropriate, and ranging in price 
to suit all. One of the daintiest and most 
charming holiday books is Messrs. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co’s. illustrated edition of Elizabeth 
Staurt Phelps’ deservedly popular little story of 
The Madonna of the Tubs. Wt certainly is one 
of the purest and most wholesome pieces of 
literary work recently produced, full of tender- 
ness and deep pathos, cleansing, invigorating, 
strengthening in its moral effect on the reader. 
About forty illustrations by the well-known 
artists Ross Fulmer and Geo. H. Clements, 
taken from life among the Gloucertar fishermen 
and the scenery around them, of which the 
story so powerfully treats, add a peculiar interest 
and value, if not special adornment, to the 
beautiful little volume. No more appropriate, 
artistic, and thoroughly healthful book for a 
Christmas gift isknown tous. Its price is $1.50. 
Another delightful volume is 7ke Round Year 
(Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.), a collection 
of sketches treating of the various phases of nat- 
ural scenery, the varying moods of the year, and 
the diverse objects, birds, trees, berries, flowers, 
by land and water, that are met with in the 
year's circuit. All these are treated with a nat- 
uralist’s accuracy of observation and a true 
poet's insight into the soul of things. Miss 
Edith M. Thomas, the author, is one of the most 
fresh and original of American female poets; 
and even in her prose the poetic spirit is ever- 
present, beautifying all. Her book is an exqui- 
site production, and worthy to rank with the 
works of Thoreau and Burroughs. It is taste- 
fully printed and bound, and costs only $1.25. 
That is also the price of another very interesting 
and instructive volume issued by the same pub- 
lishers, called Ancient Cities from the Dawn to 
the Daylight, by the Rev. Wm. B. Wright. It 
gives a very convenient and entertaining history 
of thirteen of the representative historic cities of 





the ancient world, and of the phase of life and 
activity of which each was a type; besides de- 
voting two chapters to the New Jerusalem. The 
other cities described are, Ur, the City of Saints; 
Nineveh, the City of Soldiers ; Babylon, the City 
of Sensualists ; Memphis, the City of the Dead; 
Alexandria, Petra, Damascus, Tyre, Athens, 
Rome, Samaria, Susa, and Jerusalem. It is a 
book every intelligent person, young or old, will 
appreciate. 

A somewhat higher-priced book, and one 
more specially adorned in beautiful holiday 
dress, is the historian Benson J. Lossing’s latest 
work Mary and Martha, the Mother and the 
Wife of George Washington (New York: Har- 
per & Brothers. Price $2.50). It is a very 
handsome, square octavo of about 350 pages, 
with many fac simile illustrations of old draw- 
ings. It contains a detailed and graphic ac- 
count, such as many a boy and girl will be 
delighted with, of the mother and the wife of 
Washington; reproduces many old letters of 
theirs; and besides gives a fund of historic an- 
ecdotes illustrative of the manners and customs 
of those days, and also of the spirit and history 
of Revolutionary times. The reader will gather 
from this book much interesting detail not to be 
found in any historical work, and will become 
more intimately acquainted with the Curtises 
and Washingtons and others, and the times in 
which they lived, than could be done anywhere 
else. 

The cheapest work we have ever seen, how- 
ever, and one every intelligent American ought 
to own, is the new nine-volume edition of the 
Works of Washington Irving, issued by John 
B. Alden, 393 Pearl street, New York. It is 
printed on good paper, with clear type, and 
beautifully bound in half-morocco with marbled 
edges. These nine handsome and _ superior 
volumes can be had for the sum of $5—they 
are easily worth double the money! One vol- 
ume, containing the delightful Sketch Book and 
Knickerbocker History of New York, over 600 
pages, will be sent to any one wishing it, as a 
specimen copy, for the nominal price of 50 
cents! Irving is an author every American 
child should early become acquainted with and 
learn to love. His genial spirit, kindly humor, 
and pure style, fit him eminently to become the 
literary model of our young folks, and the 
worthy introduction to the further study of our 
literature. And he is an author whom Ameri- 
cans ought to ow. <A copy of his works ought 
to be in every home where good taste and re- 
finement prevail,—and where they don’t. No 
more handsome, useful, and appropriate Christ- 
mas gift can be given to any one than this ele- 
gant set of books; and certainly none cheaper 
than the volume offered for 50 cents. The 
remaining volumes uniformly bound in the 
same beautiful and durable style, are, 1. Life of 
Columbus; 3. Oliver Goldsmith and Brace- 
bridge Hall; 4. The Alhambra and Conquest 
of Granada; 5. Mahomet and His Successors 
and Moorish Chronicles; 6. Crayon Papers, 
Conquest of Spain and Spanish Voyages of 
Discovery; 7. Astoria and Tour of the Prairies; 
8. Adventures of Captain Bonneville and Sal- 
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magundi; g. Tales of a Traveller, Abbotsford | 
and Newstead Abbey, and Miscellanies. A 
better set of books, better made, and cheaper 
in price, not even Mr. Alden, with all his “ Lit- 
erary Revolution,’ has ever produced. Who- 
ever buys it will be surprised and delighted. 
FIRST STEPS OF SCIENTIFIC KNOWLEDGE. Complete 
in Seven Farts. Animals, Plants, Stones and 

Rocks, Physics, Chemistry, Animal f hysiology, 

Vegetable Physiology. By Paul Bert. Translated 

from the French. Revised by Wm. H. Greene, 

M. D. Philadelphia, J. B. Lippincott & Co. 

Price, 60 cents. 

No school, even of the most elementary character, 
should neglect the study of Nature. Animals, plants, 
rocks, the various forms of earth and sky—the grand 
scenery of the universe confronting us daily and 
nightly — challenge careful observation. Nature 
does not reveal her mysteries to the indifferent, nor 
does she unveil her highest beauty to thoughtless 
eyes. The child needs something more than merely 
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do not think that he has satisfactorily demonstrated 
either the utter noxiousness of this tendency or that 
its end must be as evil—pantheism if not atheism— 
as he thinks; nor are we as sure as he seems to be, 
that he has once and for all fully controverted Spi- 
noza’s fundamental principles and proved them to be 
erroneous. At the same time, however, we recognize 
the splendid scholarship, and close, profound think- 
ing, revealed in the whole first part of the volume. 
The chapters on Bacon and Descartes and their phi- 
losophies are masterly in their clear exposition of the 
systems and methods of these two powerful factors in 
the environment of Spinoza; not less full, fair and 
clear are those on Spinoza himself and his Ethics; 
while those on his Environment in the Nineteenth 
Century are a biilliant resumé of the movements of 
philosophical and theological thought in this century, 
and the relation of them all, through Kant in Ger- 
many and Coleridge in England, to the great Jewish 
pantheist’s system. The second part of the volume is 
an excellent translation of Spinoza’s Ethics, his most 
important and influential work. Whether we agree 





carnal vision to interpret and classify. He must gain 
power to grasp firmly that which is abiding in the 
ever-changing flow of phenomenal things. It will 
not do to neglect the “ sciences of observation.’’ The 
child must not be left to stand in the midst of a uni- 
verse of things impressing his organs of sense every 
hour without any effort of his teacher to awaken his 
thought, guide his investigations, and stimulate his 
inquiry. 

The work whose title is given above—which has 
had in France the enormous sale of half a million 
copies within three years--we regard as especially 
valuable in this direction. It is scientific, and yet 
fascinating. It contains no random collection of 
physical facts, but directs the young student at once 
to the proper work of classification, and by a method 
peculiarly well-adapted to his wants. It enforces 
careful observation while guiding it. It lifts the veil 
with which careless seeing has covered things just 
far enough to give the young eyes a glimpse of that 
inner world of law and order which challenges the 
rational soul. We most heartily welcome it as one 
of our most valuable school books—valuable alike to 
teacher and pupil—and one which will, we trust, 
awaken a wider interest in what has been happily 


called “the science of observation.”’ E. E. H. 
SPINOZA AND His ENVIRONMENT. A Critical Essay, 
with a Translation of the Ethics. By Henrs 


Smith, D.D., LL. D. 8vo., pp. clxxix., 244. 

Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co. Price, $3. 

There is something beautifully substantial in all the 
books issued by this leading firm of publishers in the 
West. They use only the best material and their 
workmanship is strictly first-class. Such is eminently 
the case with this handsome solid volume lately is- 
sued. The paper, binding and typography are ex 
cellent, while the phototype portrait of the lamented 
author, given as frontispiece, is a beautiful piece of 
work. Dr. Smith is acknowledged to have been one 
of the clearest philosophical thinkers, most forcible 
writers, and most eminent scholars in the country. 
Even his opponents in philosophy and theology freely 
grant this. And they would have to do this if he had 
never written anything besides this latest production 
of his pen. For it is a work as able as it is important, 
and on a subject upon which few were better qualified 
to write than he. Although we grant what he maintains, 
that Spinoza’s philosophy is at the bottom of most of 
our modern thought, and the fruitful soil in which is 
rooted and from which has sprung the strongest and 
most important theological tendency of the times, we 


with Dr. Smith’s conclusions or not, his work will be 

hailed by all scholars as a most timely one in this 

period of theological ferment, and controversy, and of 
genuine and permanent value, a worthy contribution 
to American philosophical literature. 

CA:SAR’S COMMENTARIES ON THE GALLIC WAR: 
With Notes, Dictionary, end a Map of Gaul. By 
Albert Harkn Revised and Illustrated. r2mo., 
pp. \xii., 777. New York: D. Appleton& Co. 

PREPARATORY COURSE IN LATIN PROSE AUTHORS, 
Comprising Four Books of Casar’s Gallic War, 
Sallust’s Catiline, and Eight Orations of Cicero. 
With Notes, Map of Gaul, and a Spe ial Diction 
wy. By Albert Harkness. The Same. 

Dr. Harkness has thoroughly revised his former 
edition of Czesar in almost every detail, on the same 
plan as Allen and Greenough’s. Indeed, the illus- 
trations are the same as those of the latter, except 
that many of them are given as colored plates, and 
far superior to ordinary engravings. The map of 
Gaul, too, is enlarged and colored. These improve- 
ments help to make this the most attractive Caesar we 
have seen, while the full life of Caesar, and scholarly 
Essay on the Military System of the Romans, treat- 
ing of everything relating to the organization, equip- 
ments and tactics of the Roman armies, make the 
| book one the earnest student will no longer pro- 
| nounce “ ary,’”’ but full of vivid interest. The text 
| is accurate, based mainly on Schneider, Kramer and 
Nipperdey, and printed. The notes are not too 
full. Altogether it is a book that teacher and 
| 
| 
| 


scholar alike will appreciate. 
In the other volume of Dr. Harkness, the Prepar- 

| atory Course, the first four books of Cesar are given, 

with all the essays, maps, plates, notes, etc., of the 
| preceding volume. They are followed by Sallust’s 
Catiline and Cicero’s four Orations on Catiline, the 
| one for Archias the Poet, for the Manilian Law, for 

Marcellus, and for Ligarius, with an analysis and 
| notes on the text of each. The dictionary at the end 
| of the volume comprises about 130 pages. In the 
| introduction, besides the matter bearing on Czesar, is 
| given also a very brief outline of the life of Sallust, 
| and a chronol gical table of the leading events in 
the life of Cicero. 
| NATURAL SCIENCE Note Book. Wo. /. Mineralogy. 
By W. S. Sweeny. New York: A. Lovell & Co. 
A useful blank book to aid students in their field 
| work, encourage independent observation, accurate 

perception, and succinct description. 
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SADLER’S COMMERCIAL ARITHMETIC. School Edi- 
tion. By W. H. Sadler and W. R. Will. 8vo., 
pp. 404. Baltimore; W. H. Sadler. Price $1. 
For business colleges, or those anywhere who wish 

to prepare themselves only in those forms and meth- 
ods of computation used in mercantile pursuits—in 
other words, for those who want to learn only a par- 
tial arithmetic, and partial application of the same, 
this handsome and unusually well-made volume will 
no doubt be very satisfactory. But for use in our 
common schools, where the aim is to educate chil- 
dren thoroughly, not only to train them for any one 
special vocation in life, the very specific character of 
the book unfits it for use. As a supplementary arith- 
metic it would be useful, but as the only or main 
arithmetic used it would serve no good purpose. 


Ten DoLitarRs ENouGH. Keeping House weil on 
Ten Dollars a Week; How tt has been done; How 
it may be done again. By Catharine Owen. 12mo. 
Pp. 279. Houghton Mifflin & Co. Price, $1.25. 
This practical and convenient little work on house- 
keeping appeared originally as a serial in Good 
Housekeeping, and was found so helpful to a large 
number of readers that it was deemed, at their request, 
desirable to put it into book form. It gives, woven 
around a slender thread of story, a great multitude of 
directions, cook recipes, hints, and suggestions, that 
will be appreciated by housekeepers, and especially by 
young housekeepers of little experience and limited 
means. 


GULLIVER’S TRAVELS. By Jonathan Swift. Ed- 
ited for Schools, with Notes and a Sketch of the 
Author's Life. r2amo., pp. 163. Boston, Ginn & 
Co. Price, 30 cents. 

IVANHOE. A Romance. By Sir Walter Scott, Bart. 
Complete, with Notes and Glossary. 12mo., pp. 536. 
The Same Price,-7o0 cents. 

Both these volumes belong to Messrs. Ginn & Co’s 
admirable series of *‘ Classics for Children,’ whose 
points of excellence we have so often pointed out. 
Like all their predecessors, they are carefully edited 
and annotated where needful, and are printed and 
bound uniformly in a plain and durable style. Their 
low price brings them within reach of everybody. 
They belong to that limited class of books which 
nearly every child likes to read, and from reading 
which a taste for the best literature will be acquired. 
The whole series is meeting with immense favor in 
our public schools, and deserves a place in all our 
school libraries. 

PUNCTUATION AND THE USE OF CAPITAL LETTERS. 
By John S. Hart, LL. D. s16mo., pp. 74. Phil- 
adelphia: Eldredge & Bro. Frice, 50 cents. 
Originally this little volume constituted a chapter 

in the late Prof. Hart’s “ Composition and Rhetoric.” 

It gives in succinct and plain form the chief principles 

and consequent rules governing the little-understood 

art of correct punctuation. Its convenient form, in a 

separate volume, will commend it to many. 


THE BEGINNER’S LATIN Book. By Wm. C. Collar 
and M. Grant Daniell. s12mo.,pp.276. Boston: 
Ginn & Co. 

This is meant for those who begin the study of 
Latin at an early age, as all should do. It believes 
in Seneca’s principle, that to learn by precept is hard 
and slow, by example and practice easy and rapid. 
Hence the space devoted to theory is small, and that 
devoted to practice large. There are plenty of exer- 
cises for translating from Latin into English, and 
English into Latin—and this is one of its most com- 
mendable features, for in most books for beginners 
their absence is felt to be a serious lack. It gives 
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also numerous Co//oguia, or éxercises for oral prac 
tice, which is another excellent feature. The book 
strikes us as just such a simple, practical work as teach- 
ers of beginners will highly appreciate. It is need 
less to say that the paper, print and binding are all that 
could be desired. 


How To STRENGTHEN THE MEMORY; or Natural 


and Scientific Methods of Never Forgetting. By 

M. L. Holbrook, M. D. sr2mo., pp. 152. New 

York: M. L. Holbrook & Co. Price, $1. 

The art of never forgetting, like the art of never 
dying, has, we fear, not yet been discovered. nor ever 
will be. Dr. Holbrook is, however, correct in think- 
ing that the memory can be strengthened, and the 
methods he suggests are most of them simple and sen- 
sible to a degree not usual in such works. The chap 
ters on the ** Memory of the Aged,” the ““ Memory of 
Names and Localities,’’ the Musical Memory,” and 
the “ Culture of Memory in Schools,” will be found 
particularly interesting and suggestive. The paper, 
press work, and binding of the volume are very good 

Macmillan & Co's. new classified catalogue, with 
index, giving a full list of this firm’s excellent educa- 
tional, scientific, literary and other publications, has 
just been issued, and will be sent to anyone writing 
for it and enclosing a stamp for postage. 


Harper's Magazine for last month was so excel- 
lent in all its features that it is hardly possible to im 
agine anything better. The article on “« The Literary 
Movement in New York,” with its fine portraits, was 
specially important to all interested in the develop 
ment of American literature. ‘How I found my 
Salon,”’ was another remarkably interesting article by 
a remarkable French woman, Madam Adam. Col. 
Higginson’s “Hints on Speech-making’’ was de- 
cidedly the best and most practically helpful thing 
we have ever seen on the subject. In fact all the 
articles and the illustrations were so very good that 
it scarcely seemed possible that the December o1 
Christmas number could be better. Yet it is. . It 
has, for instance, an illustrated article on the “ Boy 
hood of Christ’? by Lew Wallace, the famous author 
of Ben-Hur; a short story, “ Polly,’’ by the author of 
that gem of short stories ‘* Meh Lady ;”’ a farce of Mr. 
Howells called “‘The Mouse Trap,’’ besidés stories 
by Farjeon, Miss Howard, Miss Bradley, sketches and 
poems, with a wealth of illustrations, many of them 


specially referring to Christmas. It isa grand number. 


Calendars for 1887.—Of the eight beautiful calen- 
dars for 1887, published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
two are new. These two are compiled from the 
works of Browning and Hawthorne. The calendars 
published in previous years, made up of selections 
from Emerson, Holmes, Longfellow, Lowell, Whit 
tier, and Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney, are also re-issued 
for 1887. All these calendars are brought out on a 
plan entire/y new, the chief features of which are the 
additional information given, in regard to the day of 
the week upon which each day of the year will fall, 
the consecutive number of each day of the year, the 
days on which the moon is new and full, the anniver 
saries of noted events and of the birth of famous men, 
ecclesiastical anc civil days, information respecting 
rates of postage, and measures of length, weight, and 
capacity ; also dates of the eclipses during the year 
1887, and of the morning and evening stars. 

These calendars, although not less artistic than 
those of previous years, and containing many features 
which render them of greater value, are sold at one- 
half the price, namely, fifty cents. Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Company, Publishers, 4 Park St., Boston; 11 
East 17th St., New York. 
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